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AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, XLIV:8, August 1958. 


1384. Gould, Edward J. “By Love Possessed: A Review from the Legal 
Point of View,” pp. 731-734, 799-800. BLP “poses at least 4 legal 
questions: I. Tuttle’s criminality; I]. The guilt of Winner and Penrose 
as accessories after the fact; III. The civil liability of Winner and Pen- 
rose; IV. The ethical position of Winner and Penrose in not revealing 
Tuttle’s conduct.” There is evidence of felonious intent on Tuttle’s part; 
neither Winner nor Penrose warrants “conviction as accessories after the 
fact”; neither partner is liable for Tuttle’s errors; and both partners ‘“‘re- 
laxed the Canons of Professional Ethics and detoured the technicalities” 
by not revealing Tuttle’s conduct. 


, XLV:2, February 1959. 


1385. Bentley, Richard. ‘Elizabethan Whodunit: Who Was ‘William 
Shake-Speare’?” pp. 143-147, 204-208. Since very few facts are known 
about the writer of the plays, and since existing facts do not conclusively 
tie the writer with the Stratfordian, the question, Who was Shake- 
speare? is a “question of evidence. It is, therefore, properly within the 
province of lawyers to inquire as to the authorship and to judge of the 
competence and validity of the evidence.” The ‘known facts’ of Shak- 
sper of Stratford (as opposed to “Shakespeare,” the writer of the plays), 
ra claims for Bacon, Marlowe, and de Vere are reviewed; the jury must 
determine “Shakespeare’s’”’ true identity. 


, XLV:3, March 1959. 


1386. Ogburn, Charlton. “A Mystery Solved: The True Identity of 
Shakespeare,” pp. 237-241. “The numerous references to the law and 
the frequent use of legal terminology in Shakespeare’ have suggested 
that the author ‘‘must have had legal training.” To represent the Strat- 
ford Shaksper, a “‘butcher’s apprentice,” as the writer of the fim is 
to perpetrate a hoax. The writer of the plays was trained in the law, 
familiar with the affairs of state, acquainted with the sports of nobility, 
accomplished in scholarship, aristocratically indifferent to money, and 
preoccupied with honor. The man from Stratford, a menial grain-dealer, 
was a penny-pincher who “had a neighbor committed to prison as surety 
for a debt of a few shillings.” Shakespeare is the pseudonym of Edward 
de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, “the only man in English history” who 
“meets every required test of authorship.” His intimate associations 
with Elizabeth brought censorship of his writings, which ‘‘well-nigh 
blotted out the [literary] career of the Earl of Oxford, imposing 


anonymity.” 
, XLV:6, June 1959. 


1387. ‘Shakespeare Arena,” pp. 604-606. Parts of 14 letters concerning 
~~. Shakespeare authorship problem are printed. [But the jury is 
te un } 
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, XLV:7, July 1959. 


1388. Clary, William W. ‘‘The Case for the Defense: De Vere et al. v, 
Shakespeare,” pp. 700-703, 750. In defense of Shaksper of Stratford, 
documentary evidence supports “charges of misrepresentation and appro- 
priation of the literary works of another man.” Shakespeare’s will be- 
ae “"To my fellowes John Hemynge Richard Burbage & Henry 

undell XXVIs VIIId a peece to buy them Ringes.’” Two of these 
“fellowes,” Hemynge and Cundell (Burbage d.1619), edited the 1623 
First Folio. The fact these 2 were editing the plays which they had 
labored on with Shakespeare solidifies the evidence that the Stratford 
man (Shaksper) was the writer. Concerning Shakespeare’s legal train- 
ing the use of the legal term “tripartite” (1 H.IV), which is used in 
argument that the writer must have studied law, is traced to Holinshed. 
one case for de Vere can stand equally well for Raleigh, Derby, Rutland, 
and others. 


1389. Hauser, John N. “The Shakespeare Controversy: A Stratfordian 
Rejoinder,” pp. 704-707, 765-766. All the claims against Shaksper: 
that he “spelled his name in the wrong way,” had an illiterate father, 
“was unschooled and _ illiterate,’ “knew too little about law,” and 


“went unnoticed by contemporary men of letters,” are answerable. “Eliza- 


bethans were apt to be careless in their poner his father used his 
business ‘‘mark” as his signature; “there were plenty of opportunities in 
London for self-education”; other non-lawyer playwrights used more ref- 
erences to the law than did Shakespeare; and the contemporary recogni- 
tion of the First Folio identifies him as a literary figure. Though de Vere 
meets the tests of preparedness, “there is no evidence that Oxford had 
the necessary ability” or genius to write the plays. Internal evidence in at 
least 4 plays dates them after 1604, the year of Oxford’s death. 


, XLV:9, September 1959. 


1390. Ogburn, Dorothy and Charlton. “The True Shakespeare: Eng- 
land’s Great and Complete Man,” pp. 941-943, 990-996. “It is incon- 
ceivable that the grain-dealer whose hungry neighbors wished to hang 
him at his own door for hoarding corn, could write, ‘Who steals my 
purse steals trash ..., ‘By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ..., ‘The 
capa} of mercy is not strained . . . , ‘Whether it is nobler in the mind 
to suffer... .’” Ten “facts fundamental to a recognition of the identity 
of Shakespeare as Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford” are listed and 
discussed: (1) anonymity, (2) suppression, (3) choice of name “Shake- 
speare,”” (4) characteristics and qualifications, (5) classical learning, (6) 
vocabulary, (7) theatrical experience, (8) contemporary evidence, (9) 
Stratford man “a brash, ambitious yokel,” and (10) First Folio hoax. 


, XLV:11, November 1959. 


1391. Bentley, Richard. “Elizabethan Whodunit: Supplementary Notes,” 
pp. 1160-1163, 1223-1230. “This elaboration of the ‘all-too-condensed 
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summation of the evidence’ [item 1385 above} may be of interest to 

the open-minded reader.” A detailed analysis of 12 points shows the 

dubiety of the Stratfordian claim. Some of these ~— are: (1) The 
i 


lays, unlike other contemporary plays, show a qualitative rather than a 
uantitative legal knowle ec; (2) “‘No contemporary historian men- 
tions either Shaksper or Shakespeare’’’; (3) the bequests in Shakespeare’s 
will (which was not found until 1747) were not original but later addi- 
tions; (4) and the great expense of the First Folio indicates an anony- 


mous financier. 
—Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


AMERICAN IMAGO, XVII:1, Spring 1960. 


1392. Schnier, Pe “Free Association and Ego Function in Creativ- 
ity: A Study of Content and Form in Art,” pp. 61-74. Free association 
of expression (automatism, stream of consciousness, etc.) is but “one of 
the essential processes by which the artist . . . creates,” its function being 
to uncover “‘the artist’s inner mind,” or soul. This is “the passive phase 
of artistic creativity” referred to by Coleridge “in his figure of the Eolian 
Harp.” But Coleridge, like Shakespeare (Dream V.i.7), conceived also of 
an active, synthesizing element of creativity, form. The unconscious (id) 
rovides the content, but without the conscious “‘‘selection, discrimination, 
integration, and mastery” (ego), there is no true art. 


1393. Kenney, William. ‘“‘Dr. Johnson and the Psychiatrists,” pp. 75- 
82. Johnson’s “grotesque side’ tempts all his critics. Overemphasis of 
his eccentricities begins with Macaulay, followed by current psychiatrists 
in clinical studies—usually with “no goal of aesthetic clarification”— 
based on “questionable assumptions.” The best psychiatric studies “are 
notable for their careful analysis and their lack of hasty generalizations,” 
but “more rewarding’’ are studies with a “literary emphasis’ and ‘‘psycho- 
logical implications.” ‘The best scholarly use of psychology’ treats John- 
son’s “personality and writings from one point of view: that of Johnson 
the humanist who struggled to develop his powers to their fullest extent.” 
But “even the best . . . can lead to distortion.” 

—John H. Wrenn 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN 
CXCV:4, April 1959. 


1394. Steadman, John M. “The God of Paradise Lost and the Divina 
Commedia,” pp. 273-289. Many critics find Milton’s anthropomorphic 
approach to the Deity inferior to Dante’s veiled, allegorical treatment. 
Because the poets were working in different genres, this criticism is not 
a valid basis for rating one superior or inferior in personal piety, literary 
discretion, or poetic craftsmanship. Dante was concerned with presentin 

the beatific vision rather than the concept of deity—an indirect a omer 
denied to Milton, who was concerned with presenting God as the effi- 
cient Cause, the law-giver; Milton’s method was logical and appropriate. 
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Their approaches to God were not different solutions of the same — 
or theological problem, the same aesthetic dilemma; they reflect different 
literary requirements and deliberate emphases on different aspects of 
God. 


1395. Fabian, Bernhard. ‘Popes Konzeption der ‘Ruling Passion,’”’ pp. 
290-301. Pope did not derive his theory of the ‘ruling passion’ dicey 
from Montaigne, nor is he the author of essay 408 in the Spectator. Jo- 
seph Spence’s memorandum of a conversation with Pope in 1730 shows 
Pope convinced of the originality of his theory and recognizing its dif- 
ferences from Montaigne’s conception. Despite many parallels in the 
Spectator essay, the unknown author's concept differs from Pope’s in that 
the ‘ruling passion’ can sometimes be overcome by the other passions. 
Pope objected to this point in Montaigne’s theory, according to Spence’s 
memorandum. Both Montaigne and the Spectator essay present prelim- 
inary stages of Pope’s final concept. (In German) 


, CXCVI:2-3, November 1959. 


1396. Steadman, John M. “Sources of the Fountain-of-Oblivion Episode 
in the English Wagner Book,” pp. 145-146. More interesting than the 


flimsy links, in this episode, with the Faustus legend are the details which 


recall incidents in Orlando Furioso. The English Wagner Book elaborat- 
ed the figure of Father Time as it occurs in the Orlando by the addition 
of other conventional details. 


1397. Fridén, Georg. “On the Use of the Auxiliaries to Form the Per- 
fect and the Pluperfect in Late Middle English and Early Modern Eng- 
lish,’pp. 152-153. No definite rules can be formulated for the use of 
have and be with the past participle of intransitive, non-durative verbs. 
Have is used with the past participle of such verbs where action is stressed, 
while be is used to indicate the idea of state. There are fluctuations 
even in this situation, and from the period of Chaucer to Shakespeare, no 
set rules can be formulated. More investigation may help explain the dis- 
tributions of the two auxiliaries. 


, CXCVI:4, February 1960. 


1398. Schelp, Hanspeter. “Die Deutungstradition in Aélfrics Homilae 
Catholicae,” pp. 273-296. Four possibilities for interpreting texts — the 
literal-historic, the allegoric, the moral or oe the apogogic—were 
used in patristic exegesis, in works which Ailfric used for sources. Care- 
ful examination of the homilies reveals that a systematic or complete use 
of all 4 levels of meaning is extraordinarily rare in Elfric’s work. 
There are few examples for apogogic meaning, many for allegoric and 
moral-tropologic. The literal-historic interpretation in the homilies is of 


little importance. (In German) 
—Jean Lee Johnson 
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ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XVI:1, Spring 1960. 


1399. Cross, Barbara M. “The Sound and the Fury: The Pattern of 
Sacrifice,” pp. 5-16. The downfall of the Compsons results not from 
some violation of the moral and social laws, but rather from a rejection of 
basic processes of life. Each character “fights the movement of life by 
clutching some image or order,” and each one blindly struggles for free- 
dom by partially acting out “the role of sacrificial savior.” Even though 
each character undergoes “a battle and an injury,” each is incapable of 
achieving a ‘redemptive sacrifice,” and his efforts become “more self- 
centered, blind, and vain.” 


1400. Roberts, James L. “The Individual and the Family: Faulkner's 
As I Lay Dying,” pp. 26-38. The shiftless Bundren Family is infected 
by the nihilistic philosophy of the egocentric Addie Bundren. Her dying 
request to be buried in Jefferson was made only to force her family to 
become aware of her. She fails, however, since each member (with the 
exception of Darl) is anxious to get to Jefferson for selfish reasons. Darl, 
the only sane and sensible member of the family, recognizes the absurd- 
ity of the burial procession and attempts to give his mother a cleansing 
funeral. For his action in setting fire to the barn, Darl is declared in- 
sane. “It is easier for a Bundren to declare his son insane than it is to 
pay for a barn.” Darl differed from the others in wanting to establish a 
meaningful relationship with the family, and for this attempt he was 
placed in the insane asylum. 


1401. Guttman, Allen. “Collisions and Confrontations,” pp. 46-52. The 
collision of 2 characters or the confrontation of a character with “salient 
portions of the landscape” constitutes Faulkner's most frequent and pow- 
erful image. Temple Drake, one aspect of the South, colliding with Pop- 
eye, a destructive force against the South, underlines the basic confronta- 
tion used as image throughout the Yoknapatawpha saga. And it is often 
this image, as for example in the end of The Sound and The Fury, that 
carries the thematic meaning. 


1402. Allen, Charles A. “William Faulkner: Comedy and the Purpose of 
humor,” pp. 59-69. Faulkner uses comedy to — “with satire, respect, 
and a man’s comic fallibility.” And Faulkner uses almost every 
type of humor, but chiefly he uses universal types “thrown in dramatic 
contrast with one another.” The ultimate purpose of the humor serves to 
illustrate the theme that ‘“‘man endures—even in spite of his stubborn ad- 
diction to frailty and evil,” and that the “Comical man, in Faulkner at 
least, always survives with a measure of dignity.” 


1403. Howell, Elmo. ‘‘Faulkner’s Jumblies: The Nonsense World of 
As I Lay Dying,” PP. 70-78. In his earlier works, Faulkner was obsessed 
with the “futility of all human effort.” In As I Lay Dying, Faulkner still 


wrote of this obsession but turned it to comic purposes by showing how 
Anse Bundren, the hero of the novel, utilizes all effort to his own end. 
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“By giving way to laughter, Faulkner gains a new perspective on his old 
obsession . . . and restores a kind of balance out of which purposeful ac- 


tion may be resumed.” 
— James L. Roberts 


ASOMANTE, XV:1, January-March 1959. 


1404. De Onis, Harriet. “Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 14-26. The 2 great- 
est American dramatists to date are Florencio CF chez of Argentina and 
Eugene O'Neill. Dedicated, gifted, stimulating, original, prolific, and 
influential, O'Neill brought to the North American theater ‘‘a restora- 
tion of tragedy, a new theatrical art, full experimentation in form and 
method, new themes exploring unknown regions of the human soul, 
and a formulation of man’s problems” in O’Neill’s time. In his plays 
are the pessimism, futility, and bitterness of his own life; the ancient God 
is dead and science and materialism have failed to supply a new God to 
give meaning to life. A recent revival of interest in O'Neill's dramas in- 
dicates the lasting value of his work despite some defects in language and 


thought. (In Spanish) 
—John D. Williams 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCV:5, May 1960. 


1405. Sergeant, Elizabeth Shepley. “England Discovers Robert Frost,” 
pp. 61-65. Frost’s English on oo in 1912 and within 2 and 
a half years established his place in modern poetry in a final way. ia 
spite of difficulties of living in a country cottage, he managed to get 
A Boy’s Will published (by the Delphic Mrs. Nutt), to meet, impress, 
and quarrel with Ezra Pound, to befriend Edward Thomas amongst 
others, and to be “named a true poet in a truly critical literary world.” 
—Sidney Warhaft 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, XLII:2, 
March 1960. 


1406. “Notes and News,” pp. 259-272. The Library’s collection of let- 
ters, including 60 from Francis Hare to John Taylor, and drafts of 11 
from Taylor to Hare, “constitutes a source of pri importance for the 
ublishing of Ninety more letters by 
omas Frognall Dibdin have acquired, as well as the press-copy 
of John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography, which with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Ms is necessary for a definitive text. The Library also has added to 
its collection of more than 1700 items 380 letters of Ruskin, including 
154 to Mrs. Anna Oldham and her daughter Constance, 54 to Henry 
Jowett, 13 to F.S. Ellis and David White, 35 to R.N. Wornum, 100 to 
various correspondents, such as Rossetti, G. F. Watts, C. R. Cockerell, 
S. ro ts. Simon, G. Lowes Dickinson, Sir Charles Hallé, and 
E. A. Bond. 
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1407. Kellogg, A. L., and Ernest W. Talbert. “The Wyclifite ‘Pater 
Noster’ and “Ten Commandments,’ with Special Reference to English 
Mss 85 and 90 in the John Rylands Library,” pp. 345-377. Rylands Eng- 
lish Mss 85 and 90 were both strongly influenced by the background of 
Wyclifite commentary, an indication of the influence of English manuals 
of religious instruction on literature. 


1408. Lees, F. N. “Francis Thompson: 1859-1907,” pp. 378-394. A 
review of Thompson’s life suggests that his earlier work is more domin- 
ated by literary echoes than his later; that his work is not so much an ex- 
pression of “repentance for iniquity . . . as a statement of the incomplete- 
ness of earthly, human satisfaction’’; that his taking of laudanum “‘in no 
way entailed the sort of sinister, squalid depravity’’ once associated with 
it; that in the Poems of 1893 is ‘‘a more resonant poetic voice” than ear- 
lier; and that New Poems of 1897 are “‘an arresting testimony to develop- 
ing powers.” Thompson’s comments on Dowson, Lewis Morris, and 
others show him “‘making an independent and clearly-motivated resistance 
to important trends in literary fashion.” 


1409. Spence, Margaret E. ‘‘Ruskin’s Friendship with Mrs. Fanny Tal- 
bot,” pp. 453-480. To Ruskin, in his 365 letters to her, Mrs. Talbot, 
who made a gift of land and cottages to his Guild of St. George, was a 
woman “‘of commonsense,” possessing a “warmly sympathetic nature.” 
Mrs. Talbot could offer Ruskin more security than Mrs. Cowper-Temple, 
who influenced his interest in spiritualism and who was his ally “in his 
dismal attempt to secure the love of Rose la Touche.” Mrs. Talbot often 
seems to have drawn Ruskin’s interest to “the outside world” when he 


seemed in danger of his frequent depressions. 
™ —H. E. Gerber 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LV:8, May 1960. 


1410. Marshall, William H. “A Coleridgean Borrowing from Plato,” 
pp. 371-372. LI. 1-126 of Coleridge’s poem “The Destiny of Nations” 
are based upon “‘Plato’s myth of the den.” 

—John O. Waller 


COLBY LIBRARY QUARTERLY, Series V: No. 5, March 1960. 


1411. Schertz, Morris. “Incunabula at Colby College,” pp. 79-93. Colby 
College Library has 14 examples of 15th-century printing—7 entire 
books and 7 separate leaves. e books include Saint Ambrose’s Ex- 
posito in Evangelium S. Lucae, 1476; Johannes Marchesinus, Mam- 
motrectus Super Bibliam, 1476; Nicolaus de Lyra, Moralia Super To- 
tam Bibliam, 1481; Franciscus Patritus, Oratio ad Innocentum VIII, 
1484; Biblia Latina cum Postillis Nicolai de Lyra... , 1493 (last 
of 4 volumes); Hartmann Schledel, Liber Chronicarum, 1493; Johannes 
Marius Philelphus, Novum Epistolarium, 1492. These works and the 
separate fragments are fully described. 


Bilas 
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1412. Cary, Richard. “Jewett and the Gilman Women,” PP. 94-103, 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s 7 surviving letters to her cousin, Mrs. Alice Dun- 
lap Gilman, and the Gilman = Elizabeth and Mary, “reveal a 
good deal . . . about current social usages, particularly that of the maid- 
enly reciprocal visit.” They throw light on her “basic range of activity, 
her capacity for homely detail, her deep domestic attachment, and her 
skittish ejaculation from topic to topic.” 

—Nelson A. Ault 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, VIII:4, Spring 1960. 


1413. Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘The Literature of the Angry Young Men,” 
pp. 293-303. The literature of the angry young men does not constitute a 
movement, but rather it is an attitude based on their resentment that to- 
day’s society has ‘‘no genuine use for their particular . . . talent.’”’ Rather 
than rejecting success, these young men demand simply that success be 
“based solely on merit”; rather than being angry, they are disillusioned. 
Consequently, most of their writings “take the form of mordant satire.” 
Even though they present nothing that is “creatively challenging” or 
“spectacularly new,” their writings may create “the conditions for the 
emergence of such work.” 


1414. Bollier, E. P. “T. S. Eliot and The Sacred Wood,” PP. 308-317. 
If Eliot’s critical influence is of ultimate importance, then The Sacred 
Wood is his most significant book. This book rejected Matthew Arnold’s 
criteria by maintaining that poetry “was not a substitute for religion or 
philosophy or ethics,” and that the “only function of criticism was the 
elucidation of the work of art.” The critic is like the scientist — inter- 
ested only in facts and not moral values. The poets Eliot chose to praise 
were those who most agreed with his taste for modernity. “A poet-critic 
by pointing out what he admires in the work of dead poets wishes to 
create a taste for the new poetry he admires.” The greatness of The Sa- 
cred Wood “lies less in . . . particular judgments than in what Eliot had 
to say in general about the nature of poetry and criticism” — his descrip- 
tion of poetry as symbolic statement, his view of poetry as emotion drama- 
tized into symbolic action, and “his insistence that modern poets use 
modern language.” 


1415. Freedman, Morris. “Reading Drama,” pp. 368-378. In any dra- 
matic production, we are subjected to multiple responses, including scen- 
ery, actors, audience, sound effects, lighting, and other techniques. In 
viewing drama, we are “engaged in a communal ritual” where the emo- 
tional response often prevents the proper intellectual response. It is, 
therefore, “to the library that we go to find the intellectual source for 
our response.” Otherwise, there will remain a great gulf between the 
actual performance and what the dramatist intended. “Reading drama is 
the final and complete way for apprehending the art.” 


—James L. Roberts 
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CRITIC, XVIII:5, April-May 1960. 


1416. Eliot, T. S. “On Teaching the Appreciation of Poetry,” pp. 13-14, 
78-80. The “Ideal Teacher” of poetry teaches the literary classics as his- 
tory, ‘‘as a part of history which every educated person should know some- 
thing about, whether he likes it or not.” The teacher should then lead his 
pupils to enjoyment, or at least to an understanding that Ly is enjoy- 
ed. “And he will introduce the pupils to contemporary poetry by exciting 
enjoyment: enjoyment first, and understanding second.” The classics and 
contemporary poetry will each increase the enjoyment and understanding 


of the other. 


1417. Wagner, Geoffrey. ‘The Non-Fiction Novel,” pp. 19-20, 86, 88. 
The non-fiction novel—“‘the novel read for what it claims to reveal about 
a given social situation rather than for the manner in which it achieves 
its effects’ —constitutes yet another threat to the development of aesthetic 
sensibilities. Therefore, as such a threat, the non-fiction novel should be 
recognized as an attempt to reduce art. And to reduce art is to reduce 


man. 
—Robert R. Yackshaw 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, II:1, Spring 1960 


1418. Lewis, John Wren. “The Decline of Magic in Art and Politics,” 
pp. 7-23. Science has caused a “decline of magical feeling,” affecting 
our views of experience, politics, and art. Poets like Eliot, desiring a 
recovery of traditional sensibility, wrongly assume that this decline is in- 
jurious. Actually science can show, through psychoanalysis and other 
methods, that the traditional feeling of a reality behind the material 
world is only a neurotic distortion. The satisfactory fulfillment of per- 
sonal relationships is itself a religious value which may be pa 2 by 
man freed from traditional religious myths. The discovery of non-magical 
religion is ‘the supreme task of our age’’; the way is opened by science. 


1419. Danby, John F. “Eighteen Lines of Chaucer's ‘Prologue,’” pp. 
28-32. ‘‘The world has been so re-shaped that it is difficult indeed to 
respond press to Chaucer.” The pi. lines of the Prologue can 
provide, owever, an introduction to Chaucer’s achievement. The dynam- 
ic, unimpeded flow of energy, the active and confident sense of the inter- 
penetration of the “orders of man and nature,” and the courteous accep- 
tance of the reader’s sensibility which characterize Chaucer pervade these 
lines. ‘Chaucer is not a satirist,” for his irony is “‘an irony of sympathy.” 
His view is that of a member of the community of man. 


1420. Williams, Raymond. “Lawrence and Tolstoy,” pp. 33-39. In 
reply to Henry Gifford (‘‘Anna, Lawrence and “The Law,” Critical 
Quarterly, 1:3, AES, III:3 Item 504), Williams points out that Gifford’s 
(and Lawrence’s) criticism of Anna Karenina is based on the error of 
scaling “Tolstoy down to the limited sensibility . . . which has recently 
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governed our own culture,” a procedure which does not do justice to the 
complex fabric of the whole novel. 


1421. Jones, Alun. ‘‘Portrait of the Artist as Himself’ (rev.-art., Rich- 
ard Ellman, James Joyce), pp. 39-51. Ellman’s passion for the truth 
makes him what Joyce would have him to be—“‘an industrious ‘biogra- 
fiend,’ ’’ who demonstrates that Joyce created his art out of the tensions 
of his own life, and his life out of his “intense feeling of mental, spiri- 
tual and physical alienation. . . . He hoarded his memories with the en 
of a miser, and found in his art the refuge that religion and orthodo 
seemed to refuse him. In Ulysses he realized his Byzantium, a self- 
contained, enclosed world of complex and internal perspectives.” 


1422. Emslie, McD. ‘“Dryden’s Couplets: Imagery Vowed to Poverty,” 
pp. 51-57. Dryden’s intention in verse, to state and enforce what he had 
to say, led him to a verse that ‘maintains a deliberate control over the 
imagery” so that the reader can consider carefully “the quality of the 
statement and the subleties that can be conveyed by a careful notation of 
manner and tone.” The imagery is deliberately restricted, and “whatever 
complexities of language there are can be shown to work towards the 
_ reinforcement of what is also presented at statement level.’ Complex and 
intricately expanding imagery is not Dryden’s intention, for ‘‘clarity and 
single direction of various aspects of meaning” is the practice in ‘‘Dry- 
den’s standard couplet medium.” 


1423. Cox, C. B. “A Dickens Landscape,” pp. 58-60. The description 
of Lady Dedlock in her Lincolnshire place, in the rain, provides an ex- 
ample of the way in which Dickens worked to build up carefully chosen, 
psychologically significant details. The meaning of the scene grows out 
of its ability to suggest an extension of Lady Dedlock’s situation. The 
conventional view of Dickens as ‘‘a man who could not resist facts’ does 
not do justice to the psychological accuracy with which he chose the de- 
tails of his scenes. 


1424. Lerner, Laurence. “Sheep and Goats,” PP. 64-71. The critic’s job, 
“to separate good books from bad . . . and to defend his choice,” was, in 
the 19th century, a matter of praising favored works, whereas in the 20th 
century, most critics are ‘“‘goat-spotters’” because our age has returned to 
the “view that literature is a moral concern,” involving the critic as 
judge. What must be avoided in critical practice is the tendency to judge 
the poet on moral grounds and to forget the aesthetic view of literature 
for the purely didactic view. 


1425. Dyson, A. E. “Evelyn Waugh and the Mysteriously Disappearing 
Hero,” ea Waugh’s irony is not an irony of deeply-felt indigna- 
tion, for Waugh expects “too little of men to be deeping indignant. . . . 
Absence of compassion—indeed, a deliberate withholding of compas- 
sion—seems at the heart of Waugh’s irony. As the leading character, and 
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thinor characters, disappear, one feels not only that society doesn’t care, 
and that nature doesn’t care, but that the author doesn’t care himself.” 
Waugh fails to become involved precisely at the points at which a moral- 
ly engaged author would, and the failure of his characters to become real 
human beings is reflected in the tendency of the characters to “disappear 
mysteriously at the point when to an engaged artist they would become 


most challenging.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


CHRYSALIS, XII:5-6, 1959. 


1426. “Ideas of Good and Evil in Plays of Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 3-10. 
O’Neill’s plays have provided a vision of good and evil. He saw man’s 
“need for humility to balance pride and for illusion or faith to replace 
despair.” He presents tension in life, tragic or releasing, at the “cross- 
roads."” Generally, his characters lack “the vision to choose the right 
road.”” In his plays the themes of A Touch of the Poet predominate: the 
Irish stranger in a foreign land; the divided man; the hard-drinking, bit- 
terly proud man. The theme of Hughie, the latest published, is ‘‘that 
man must have his illusions, even if he recognizes they are illusions, if he 


is to survive.” 
—S. K. O'Connell 


DICKENSIAN, LVI:330, January 1960. 


1427. Carlton, William J. ‘Charles Dickens, Dramatic Critic,” pp. 11- 
27. After Dickens’s first piece of dramatic criticism for the Morning 
Chronicle in 1834, he went on till January 1836, attending plays at the 
Adelphi, Colosseum, Queen’s Theatre, —- St. James Theatre (the criti- 
cisms often being anonymous but usually detectable by style as his). His 
comments on acting, singing, and plot were directed at plays by Charles 
Dance, George Soane, C. J. Mathews, John Oxenford, Haynes Bayley, 
and J. B. Buckstone. Dickens’s early tales are marked by dramatic struc- 
ture. 


1428. [Staples, L. C.} “Ellen Ternan” (rev.-art. Felix Aylmer, Dickens 
mengnite) pp- 28-29. Aylmer argued that Ellen bore Dickens a child 
on April 13, 1867, according to a notation in a pocket diary in the 
Berg Collection. Finding no local birth record except May 10 under 
the name Tringham (who was Dickens’s landlord), he supposed a delib- 
erate concealment. The records do show, however, that the birth was to 
another Tringham family. 


1429. Cardwell, Margaret. ‘‘Rosa Dartle and Mrs. Brown,” pp. 29-33. 
The Mrs. Brown referred to in notes by Forster in connection with Rosa 
Dartle is Hannah Meredith, later Mrs. Brown, whom Dickens regarded 
as argumentative, insinuating, and intense, provoked by physical suffer- 
ing—much as Dickens indicated in David Copperfield. 
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1430. Capon, R. Lawrence. ‘‘Gamaliel Bradford and Charles Dickens,” 
pp. 34-40. Although Bradford did not often mention Dickens in his 
prolific criticism, he objected to his theatrical pathos, glittering style, 
and intensified naturalism, admitting in 1909, however, his superiority 
to Thackeray in depicting low life. 


1431. Morley, Malcolm. “The Theatrical Ternans,” Part VII, pp. 
41-46. Fanny settled in England at Houghton Place in 1863 as a 
concert singer, teacher, student of spiritualism, and aspiring writer. 
Maria, after separating from W. R. Taylor, became a portrait painter. 
Possibly Dickens’s life was shortened by the railway accident at Staple- 
hurst in June 1865, when Ellen and possibly her mother accompanied 
him. Mrs. Ternan re-entered the stage in a Scott adaptation under 
Charles Fechter in the following year, while Fanny went to Florence in 
May as governess for Tom Trollope’s widowed daughter, Bice. Her 
Aunt Margaret's Troubles was anonymously serialized in All the Year 
Round. She finally married Tom Trollope in Paris in October. (To 
be continued) 


1432. Stone, Harry. ‘Dickens and the Naming of Sam Weller,” pp. 

47-49. Dickens’s own nursemaid was Mary Weller, the name being well 
known around Chatham, and he was infatuated with Christiana Weller 
in 1844, While working in a law firm in 1827 he must have encountered 
the name in a petty cash book, and a chit slip still preserved in the 
British Museum indicates his using a Shakespeare edited by Samuel 
Weller Singer. 


1433. Edminson, Mary. “Charles Dickens and “The Man in the Moon,’ ” 
pp. 50-59. The Man in the Moon, a periodical edited by Albert Smith 
and Angus B. Reach, 1847-49, satirized Dickens’s Dombey and Son as 
it appeared in serial form in 1847 and 1848, even foreseeing Dickens's 
plan for winding up the story after chapter 51 appeared. The text of 
the satires is printed. Possibly Dickens left the Garrick Club in 1849 
because Smith was elected, although his knowledge of the pieces is 


uncertain. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


DISCOURSE, III:2, April 1960. 


1434. Satin, Joseph. ‘Romeo and Juliet as Renaissance Vita Nuova,” 
pp. 67-85. Romeo and the Vita Nuova share a Trecento love tradi- 
tion. Both Beatrice and Juliet are “hopeful ladies”: both are human, 
yet both are images of divine order. Their absence occasions chaos, 
and their presence brings virtue, beatitude, and heavenly knowledge and 
union. Shakespeare’s use of night and day symbolism and of prophecy 
and dream vision makes Juliet a more richly dimensioned woman than 
Beatrice and also unifies and deepens the play. 


1435. Johnson, Dorothy M. “Emotion and the Fiction Writer,” pp. 
113-118. Personal experience indicates that an author must respect, pity, 
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admire, and understand the persons he invents so that he can extend 
his emotions to them. He must always have a store of experiences and 
emotions ready for translation into fiction. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


ENCORE, VII:3, May-June 1960. 


1436. Saint-Denis, Michel. “Theatre—The Rediscovery of Style,’ pp. 
8-11. In the contemporary theater the common feature is ‘modern 
realism,” of which there are 2 kinds, “deep realism” that deals with 
that below appearances and ‘“‘superficial realism” that deals with externals 
and is the style of our period. To achieve realism in productions other 
than contemporary ones, it is essential to have studied past periods 
thoroughly and to have a stage that is adaptable to the needs of various 


types of plays. 


1437. Hunt, Albert. “Realism and Intelligence,” pp. 12-17. Although 
Arthur Miller regards realism as primarily only a technique, it is really 
more. True realism combines “empirical outlook” and “shaping intel- 
ligence.” Maugham and Rattigan are contrived; Miller and Arnold 
Wesker are not. All My Sons uses naturalism, Death of a Salesman ex- 
— View from the Bridge a commentator to overcome the 
imits of pure realism. In The Crucible Miller shows a rare intelligence 
shaping realistically, in his own words, “‘a new concept of relationships 
between the one and the many and the many and history.’ ” 


1438. Arden, John. “Telling a True Tale,” pp. 22-26. The basis of 
English poetry is the ballad. It is here that the great s have found 
their themes. The theatrical poet can also find his themes there and 
translate them into costumes, movements, music. Although the themes 
may be trite at times, when they are built on the true ballad, they cana 
bear any content “from tragedy through satire to straightforward com- 
edy.” Even if modern audiences have difficulty understanding, the true 
poet, using these ballads, will produce true tales. 


1439. Buchanan, George. ‘Drama and the Social Imagination,” pp. 
26-30. All fictional characters are a fact of society. They belong to 
the “collective imagination.” Inside our own society exists this “sub- 
jective society peopled by characters.” Writers copy from both our so- 
ciety and this subjective one. A live criticism demonstrating the emer- 
gence of new types of drama would stimulate the creators. There are 
many critical questions to be answered about the relationship of the 
fictional society to the real. Possibly the gap between the fictional and 
the real can be achieved by moving not toward the new but step by step 
away from the old. 

— William M. Jones 


FOUR QUARTERS, IX:2, January 1960. 


1440. Karl, Frederick R. “Conrad’s Waste Land: Moral Anarchy in 
‘The Secret Agent,’” pp. 29-36. Conrad of course indicates that moral 
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anarchy is the subject, and ironic humor the method, of his novel; the 
sense of moral despair is fully conveyed in several ways. As a part of 
the desolation pervading a modern city, the anarchists’ lack of humanity 
significantly complements other elements of inhumanity in London. The 
case of the novel's irony, at the same time, lies in the reader’s perceivin 
their true insincerity—they are ‘‘absurd pretenders.” Through it 
Conrad seems to suggest that science cannot come to terms with human 
emotion, that one person cannot enter into another’s tragedy, and that 
a failure in understanding is also a failure in morality. This belief, not 
the criticism of political anarchy, is the basis of his first city novel. 


, [X:3, March 1960. 


1441. Mg Sister Bernetta. “Auden’s City of God,” pe: 5-8. The 
image of the Just City is fairly predominant in Auden; for Auden, as 
for St. Augustine, the very existence of the City of the World implies 
that of its opposite, the Civitas Dei. He calls attention to some who have 
tried to be Fuilders of the Just City (Dante, Blake, Melville, Henry 
James, Yeats, and the fictional Sherlock Holmes, Inspector French, and 
Father Brown) and to the city-symbols (Rome, London, New York, 
Brussels, Dover, and Oxford). Auden’s places and characters can be 
‘both unique and typical; and as he tries in his work to persuade modern 
man of the importance of the right kind of love, he brings closer, insofar 
as poetry can, “the advent of the Authentic City.” 


1442. Mihalick, Joseph C. “ “The Outsider’ Revisited,” pp. 26-30. Colin 
Wilson, the first of the ‘angry young men,’ is concerned not with re- 
ligion of revelation but rather with that of social discipline; in The Out- 
sider and Religion and the Rebel, he seems to prepare for a new religion, 
one of “possession” and “involvement,” a religion which is broadly- 
based Existentialism, permitting a fuller life through the heightening of 
individual consciousness. The failure of the Outsider-type (and Wilson), 
however, is perhaps a matter of duration because he seeks “a moment of 
truth” rather than ‘‘an eternity of meaning.” His books at best “comprise 
the bible of a new generation.” 

— Lionel D. Wyld 


FRENCH STUDIES, XIV:1, January 1960. 


1443. Moore, W. G. “Boileau and Longinus,” pp. 52-62. Boileau, 
praised by Addison, Dryden, Swift, and Pope and destroyed by the Ro- 
mantics, is not best represented by L’Art Poétigue, whose principles have 
been mistakenly transferred to the work of his contemporaries, but by 
his treatise on the sublime. The grand style, as Boileau indicates in the 
Traité (a free translation of Longinus), must not be confused with the 
sublime, which is possible only at the cost of clarity and yp sg To 
his contemporaries Boileau was not a mere expositor of classic rules. 
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His discussions of stylistic features, amplification, and figures suggested 


the common sense of oratory. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LIII:2, April 1960. 


1444. Steadman, John M. “Milton and Wolleb Again,” pp. 155-156. 

Two anee in Paradise Lost (1.54-56,777) show definite resemblances 

to two of the “‘rules” in Wolleb’s chapter “de Gubernatione Angelorum.” 
— John H. Smith 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, LVIII:2, January 1960. 


1445. Pick, J. B. “The Nature of the Writer’s Discipline,” pp. 157-163. 
The writer’s obligation to record events accurately, undistorted by sub- 
jectivism or inaccurate phrasing, can be accomplished only by his ex- 

riencing a ‘‘self-loss’’ through complete absorption in his work. Truth 
is distinguished from falsehood by “‘an interior witness,” independent 
of will, an unmistakable instinctual ew of rightness. Criticism is 
a similar “perception of truth and falsehood in a writer’s work’’ indepen- 


dent of the critic’s preferences or opinions. 
— John O. Waller 


HUDSON REVIEW, XIII:1, Spring 1960. 


1446. Empson, William. ‘The Satan of Milton,” pp. 33-59. ‘The chief 
merit of the shape” of Paradise Lost is the forceful presentation of Satan's 
change. Milton has created a character of stature, subtlety, and aware- 
ness whose Fall is ‘“‘due to an intellectually interesting temptation.” 
Satan at first is represented as convinced of the righteousness of his 
position and only later becomes doubtful, despairing, and finally con- 
temptible. In having Satan disbelieve his creation, Milton was following 
an established early tradition, and he does not “‘seriously despise’ his 
Satan for holding this view. It is not until Satan doubts his own thesis 
upon Niphates top that his character collapses. 

— Sam S. Baskett 


JOURNAL OF THE CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
AMERICAN STUDIBS ASSOCIATION, I:1, Spring 1960. 


1447. Titus, Warren I. “The Progressivism of the Muckrakers: A 
Myth Re-examined Through Fiction,” pp. 10-16. The early Progressive 
movement (1900-1908) was dominated by the muckrakers, mostly 
middle-class city men of the Northeast and essentially conservative. 
Fervid and moralistic, they emphasized exposure, but were actually 
naive and un-progressive, advocating in their “plethora of political 
novels” a “‘return to the older days’ of Jeffersonianism. The muckrak- 
ing novels of David Graham Phillips, Brand Whitlock, Booth Tarkington, 
William Allen White, Lincoln Steffens, and others—but especially Win- 
ston Churchill’s Coniston and Mr. Crewe’s Career—indicate the naive 
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faith in mere exposure. The later Progressivism (1908-1916) was more 
truly progressive. 


1448. Rothwell, Kenneth S. “From Society to Babbittry: Lewis’ Debt 
to Edith Wharton,” pp. 32-37. “Lewis knew Edith Wharton quite well, 
. . . admired her as a person and as an artist, . . . dedicated Babbitt to 
her.” Furthermore, “the plan of Babbitt parallels the structure of The 
Age of Innocence.” Despite contrasts of Sth Ave. and Zenith, there 
is similarity of theme (‘the impact of a social class on an individual’), 
characters (May Archer—Myra Babbitt, Newland Archer—George Bab- 
bitt, the affairs with Ellen Olenska and Tanis Judique), situations (dinner 
fea for visiting nobility), and plot (a conflict “between familial ob- 
igation and personal inclination,” the wives insuring the triumph of the 


former, the sons achieving ‘“‘what was denied to the fathers’’). 
— John H. Wrenn 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, 
LVII:2, April 1958. 

1449. Williams, George. “What Is the Meaning of Chaucer's Complaint 
of Mars?” pp. 167-176. Several historical identifications can be made if 
the poem is considered as ‘‘an exercise in describing human action and 
emotion in terms of a supposed astronomical event.” Mars is John of 
Gaunt; Venus is Katharine Swynford; Cilenios (Mercury) is Chaucer; 
Phoebus is William Courtney, Bishop of London; the date of the action of 
the poem is April 12-June 8, 1376. 


1450. Hamilton, Marie P. “Notes on Pearl,” pp. 177-191. The figura- 
tive language of Pearl must be deciphered in terms of a dominant theme 
and a historically verifiable religious symbolism. Emendations to the 
E. V. Gordon text and notes (Oxford, 1953) support the contention that 
the poem is a theological allegory, not merely a personal elegy. 


1451. Stilwell, Gardiner. ‘“Chaucer’s Merchant: No Debts?” pp. 192- 
196. “Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette” (GP, 1. 280) means 
“If he was in debt, the spectator would certainly never know it!’”” The 
note of hostile criticism in Chaucer's attitude toward other middle class 
characters in the General Prologue supports this view. 


1452. Staton, Walter F., Jr. “The Characters of Style in Elizabethan 
Prose,” pp. 197-207. The doctrine of the three styles—high, middle, and 
low—decidedly influenced the literary no of such Elizabethan prose 
writers as stylists Roger Ascham, Sir Philip Sidney, John Lyly, Robert 
Greene, and Thomas Nashe. 


1453. Clark, George Peirce. ‘Mark Twain on Bret Harte: Selections 
from Two Unpublished Letters,” pe. 208-210. These letters to William 
Dean Howells offer further evide 

sonal and literary—to Harte. 


nce of Twain's antipathy—both per- 
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1454. Freedman, Morris. “Dryden’s Miniature Epic,” pp. 211-219. 
Absalom and Achitophel is rooted, both aesthetically and spiritually, in 
Milton’s epical myths. Though the Absalom-Monmouth, David-Charles 
II identifications are not original with Dryden, the Miltonic echoes raise 
the above current political pettiness: in a sense Monmouth becomes 
Christ and Adam, Charles becomes God, and Shaftesbury becomes Sa- 
tan. Dryden’s “witty ambivalence’ keeps the identification from being 
over-emphatic. 


1455. Yost, George, Jr. ‘““A Source and Interpretation of Keats’s Minos,” 
pp. 220-229. Minos in Keats’s “Sonnet on the Tomb of Burns” is a 
composite of the judge in the Inferno, Canto V, and of the more good- 
natured aemnere in Joseph Spence’s Polymetis. This picture of 
Minos is a key to an interpretation of the poem. 


, LVII:3, July 1958. 


1456. Pratt, Robert A. “ ‘Joye after Wo’ in the Knight's Tale,” pp. 416- 
423. Underlying the unity of plot and of philosophic theme in the KT 
is the theme of ‘‘Joye after wo, and wo after gladnesse.” This theme 
“represents the cycle of earthly affairs; . . . according to medieval defini- 
tion, the two phases stand respectively for comedy and tragedy.” 


1457. Shroeder, John W. “The Taming of a Shrew and The Taming of 
the Shrew: A Case Reopened,” pp. 424-443. The evidence for claiming 
that A Shrew and The Shrew derive from a common lost original is in 
general inconclusive. Nor is A Shrew a poor Le aren of the Shakes- 
pearean play; the present version (Q 1594) is probably a cut text which 
still contains some good verse. Shakespeare in revising A Shrew found 
Marlovian echoes which he re-echoed distantly in The Shrew. 


1458. Cope, Jackson I. “Dryden vs. Hobbes: An Adaptation from the 
Platonists,” pp. 444-448. For all his ironies directed against them, Dry- 
den was basically of a mind with Henry More and Joseph Glanvill in their 
attacks on Hobbesian materialism and aesthetic naturalism. 


1459. Owen, Charles A., Jr. “The Development of the Canterbury 
Tales,” pp. 449-476. The development of the poet’s imagination is a 
major consideration in establishing an order of composition for the CT. 
There are 4 distinct periods: conception of the scheme, abandonment 
of the CT for religious writings, revision, and expansion. 


1460. Boyce, Benjamin. ‘History and Fiction in Panthalia: or the Royal 
Romance,” pp. 477-491. Richard Braithwaite’s Panthalia (pub. anon., 
1659) is one of the earliest English historical novels. Its vivid presenta- 
tion of character derives from the 17th-century Character-writers; its il- 
lusion of reality depends upon these portraits and upon “action, dialogue, 
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‘expostulation,’ the oration, and the letter.” A key to the historical iden- 
tity of the characers concludes the article. 


1461. Levin, Samuel R. ‘Negative Contraction: An Old and Middle 
English Dialect Criterion,” pp. 492-501. Contraction of the negative 
particle, ve, with a following verb occurs predominantly in West Saxon 
texts. A comparison with Anglian texts shows this predominance to be 
a consistent indication of the respective dialects until the 15th century, 
when ne is replaced by other forms of negation. 


1462. Rickey, Mary Ellen. “Rhymecraft in Edward and George Her- 
bert,”” pp. 502-511. Extensive statistical analysis shows that Edward Her- 
bert used almost as much variety of stanza form and rhyme scheme as did 
his younger brother. Experiments in form common to the two are the 
hieroglyphic, the echo, the shift in stanza form within a poem, and the 
use of rare stanza forms. 


1463. Major, John M. ‘‘The ‘Letters Seal’d’ in Hamlet and the Char- 
acter of Claudius,” pp. 512-521. Claudius does not write the mandate 
ordering Hamlet’s death in England until after he has learned of the kill- 
_ ing of Polonius. Claudius is therefore neither a monstrous hypocrite nor 
a conscienceless villain. 


1464. get Dale. “Stylistic Mannerisms of the Gawain-Poet,” pp. 
522-525. Additional stylistic evidence supports the theory that Patience, 
Purity, and Pearl were written by the author of Gawain and the Green 
Knight. 


1465. Frey, John R. ‘Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1957,” 
pp. 526-529. 


, LVII:4, October 1958. 


1466. Rollins, Hyder E. “Charles Eliot Norton and Froude,” P . 651- 
664. Present scholarly opinion of James Anthony Froude, Carlyle’s biog- 
rapher and authorized publisher of the Reminiscences (1881), tends to 
exonerate him from the charge of maligning his mentor. His chief critic 
at the time of his publications on Carlyle was Charles Eliot Norton, who 
was supported by Mary and Alexander Carlyle, and opposed by John 
Ruskin. Leslie Stephen evidences a “judicious and impartial” attitude 
concerning the once highly emotional controversy. 


1467. Winterbottom, John A. “The Place of Hobbesian Ideas in Dry- 
den’s Tragedies,” pp. 665-683. Dryden does not espouse the Hobbesian 
ideas which appear in his tragedies; his philosophical basis is rather in 
the traditional ideas that in the battles of human behavior, reason ma 
possibly triumph over passion; and that “man is bound to society throu 

natural obligation,” not through a contractual understanding. The 17th- 
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century attitude toward this “Aristotelian ideal of heroic virtue and hon- 
or” is presented in Walter Charleton’s Natural History of the Passions 
(1674) and Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha (1680). 


1468. Fletcher, Harris. ‘‘Milton’s Demogorgon—Prolusion I and Para- 
dise Lost, II, 960-65,” pp- 684-689. Milton’s two uses of Demogorgon 
almost certainly came directly from a printed edition of Boccaccio’s De 
genealogiis deorum. 


1469. Adamson, J. H. “The War in Heaven: Milton’s Version of the 
Merkabah,” pp. 690-703. Milton’s account of the War in Heaven is a 
Christian adaptation of the Merkabah theme—the Cabbalistic mystery 
which “postulates a cosmic cycle of creation, consequent separateness from 
the Divine, and finally a recreation [through the Logos} in which the 
Divine Will is again all in all.” In the 17th century the Cabbalistic writ- 
ings lay ready to hand for the Christian Platonists such as Herr Knorr 
Rosenroth or Henry More to reinterpret as teaching a Christian doctrine 
of creation and re-creation through the Logos. 


1470. Beaty, Jerome. ‘‘ ‘Into the Irrevocable’: A New George Eliot Let- 
ter,” pp. 704-707. George Eliot’s statement, in a heretofore unpublished 
letter of November 11, 1874, does not suggest that she is an inspired 
writer who never “‘altered a line.” This suggestion has been added to her 
words by the commentary of John Blackwood, her publisher, and A. W. 
Kingslake, author of Invasion of Crimea. 


1471. Barroll, J. Leeds. “Antony and Pleasure,” PP. 708-720. Antony, 
like the protagonists in other Shakespearean tragedies, is an individual 
“responsible, by some failure of reasoning or by some moral weakness, 
for his own tragedy.” His weakness is the complex of fleshly vices which 
the Elizabethans called “Pleasure,” i.e., gluttony, lechery, and sloth. 


1472. Hulme, Hilda. ‘Three Notes: Troilus and Cressida, V.vii.11; 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 11.i.54; Measure for Measure, I1.i.39,” pp. 
721-725. (1) The First Folio reading of ‘‘double hen’d sparrow” is pre- 
ferred, since ‘‘a particularly vigorous sparrow might well keep two nests,” 
and the sparrow is traditionally lecherous. (2) “The word #ailor in isola- 
tion could . . . take on the ‘penis’ sense’”’ from its association with yard. 
(3) “brakes of Ice” is opposed to “fault” (1.40) in two senses: the po- 
tentially dangerous vs. the small flaw; the breaking of the hymen vs. a 
single act of intercourse. 


1473. Quinlan, Maurice J. “Byron’s Manfred and Zoroastrianism,” pp. 
726-738. Byron’s knowledge of eastern religions, especially Zoroastrian- 
ism, was an important influence on Manfred. In addition to several spe- 
cific references to the Persian religion (i.e., Arimanes, the leader of the 
evil spirits), there is a wealth of poetic allusion catering to the revival of 
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popular interest in the Near East. The dualistic theology in Manfred is 
more akin to Zoroastrianism than to orthodox Christianity. 


1474. Cassidy, Frederic G. “ ‘Don Thyn Hood’ in Chaucer’s Troilus,” 
pp. 739-742. Pandarus’s words to Troilus (11,954) after he has inter- 
viewed Criseyde imply a “hood” of restraint—a possible allusion to the 
hood of a hawk or falcon. 


1475. Fraser, Russell A. “The Art of Hero and Leander,” pp. 743-754, 
Marlowe’s often-denied sense of humor is evident in his Ovidian retelling 
of Musaeus’s plot. His fantastic conceits, insolent hyperbole, and other 
seemingly tasteless devices are conscious jests at the expense of the roman- 
tic story. 


1476. Cooke, Arthur L. “James Thomson and William Hinchliffe,” pp. 
755-761. Thomson — to have borrowed subject matter and treat- 
ment of theme freely from William Hinchliffe, whose Poems; Amorous, 
Moral, and Divine, appeared in 1718. A third edition appeared in 1726, 
the year in which Thomson published the first version of Winter. 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


, LVIII:1, January 1959. 


1477. Fisher, John H. ‘“‘A Calendar of Documents Relating to the Life 
of John Gower the Poet,” pp. 1-23. Since Macaulay’s life of Gower 
(1902), the publication of further public papers has ‘“‘made it possible to 
add more than 54 references to those cited by Nicolas and Macaulay.” 
These new papers concern: (1) the connection between the Kentish and 
Yorkshire Seanes: (2) the Septvauns affair; (3) relationships with Hen- 
ry of Lancaster and the court; and (4) his own and his wife’s domestic 
situations. 


1478. Altick, Richard D. “Browning’s “Transcendentalism,’ ” Pp. 24-28. 
It is possible to read the poem as Browning on Carlyle’s advice that poets 
should write in prose or as an expression of Browning's rg of 
amending his style: either way, the poem discloses an echo of Carlyle's 
language and thought. 


1479. Shawcross, John T. “Notes on Milton’s Amanuenses,” pp. 29-38. 
An examination of the handwriting and spacing of Milton’s sonnets sug- 
gests certain agreements and disagreements with the assignments made by 
Professor Kelley. Comparisons between known examples of amanuenses’ 
writing and further Milton documents would probably increase the ascrip- 
tions to John Phillips, especially for the period 1651-1652. 


1480. Coldwell, David F. C. “Wyntoun’s Anonymous Contributor,” PP. 
39-48. Striking parallels “in phraseology, spirit, ideas, literary methods, 
and language” between John Barbour’s work and a large part of Andrew 
of Wyntoun’s Original Chronicle suggest Barbour as the common author. 
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1481. Rogers, Franklin R. “The Tale of Gamelyn and the Editing of the 
Canterbury Tales,” pp. 49-59. A textual study of Gamelyn in 25 Mss of 
the Canterbury Tales indicates that the Harley 7334-Corpus Christi text 
results from a combination of the Lansdowne and the Petworth texts, 
thus bridging “the gap between groups ¢ and d of the Canterbury Tales.” 


1482. Moloney, Michael F. ‘Metre and Cursus in Sir Thomas Browne's 
Prose,’ pp. 60-67. The age of Browne, illustrating the problem that 
actual metrical patterns do not completely account for the effects of 
thythmical prose, suggests he employed ‘‘the counter falling rhythms of 
the cursus forms” against the iamboid pattern of language of his time. 


1483. Feverlicht, Ignace. “ ‘Erlkoenig’ and The Turn of the Screw,” pp. 
68-74. The traits shared in common een Goethe’s ballad and James's 
story are to be found in mood, theme, motives; in the reality of the ap- 
paritions, the sudden, mysterious deaths, and the abrupt ending. 


, LVIII:2, April 1959. 


1484. Rosenberg, John D. “The Two Kingdoms of In Memoriam,’’ pp. 
228-240. Despite the judgment that condemns Tennyson's poetry as 
music without thought, Jz Memoriam exhibits a symbolic synthesis of 
evolutionary and Christian thought. The language of religion and that 
of science simultaneously advance the idea of the unity of the Kingdom of 
Earth and the Kingdom of Heaven through “associated movements of 
passion and idea.” 


1485. Parish, John E. “Milton and God’s Curse on the Serpent,” pp. 
241-247. The last 3 books of Paradise Lost derive their dramatic unity 
and achieve their suspense from Milton’s progressive unfolding of the 
meaning of the oracle-like reference to the enmity between the Serpent 
Woman. This technique is a previously unexplored debt to Greek 
iterature. 


1486. Buhler, Curt F. “A Tudor ‘Crosse Rowe,” pp. 248-250. This 
text of a 47-line Cross Row, not recorded in Brown-Robbins, has an ori- 
gin probably no later than the 15th century. 


1487. Elliot, G. R. “The Initial Contrast in Lear,” pp. 251-263. Critics 
have misread Lear because they failed to appreciate that in the introduc- 
tion (lines 1-109) Shakespeare has skillfully sketched in sufficient proof 
of Lear’s reasonableness, normality and typicality. His subsequent rage 
against Cordelia is dramatically justified. Its preparation is implicit in 
the introduction. 


1488. Winton, Calhoun. “New Documents Concerning Richard Steele’s 
Father,” pp. 264-269. Two documents concerning Steele’s father have 
recently been discovered: one in an Essex, Mass., barn, the other among 
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the Carte Mss at the Bodleian. The former, a quitclaim arising out of his 
sister's marriage to Sir Humfry Mildmay, establishes the elder Steele’s as- 
sociation (1663) with Clifford’s Inn; the latter his penurious state (1674- 
1675) as sheriff in Ireland. 


1489. Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘Anthem’: Another Debt to 
Bowles,” pp. 270-275. The “Anthem for the Children of Christ’s Hos- 
pital” shows itself, in its thought, locutions, and metaphors, to be an adap- 
tation of the Rev. William Lisle Bowles’s ‘‘Verses on the Philanthropic 
Society.” The delay of some 40 years between composition and publica- 
tion suggests Coleridge wished to avoid embarrassment by the com- 
parison. 


1490. McCall, John P., and George Rudisill, Jr. “The Parliament of 
1386 and Chaucer’s Trojan Parliament,” pp. 276-288. In Troilus, the 
responsibility for the exchanging of Criseyde and for the later treachery 
of Antenor is thrust upon the shoulders of the Trojan parliament—a dis- 
tinct change from Chaucer’s sources. This change was probably a reflec- 
tion of the 1386 Parliament’s manipulation of the political fortunes of 
Chaucer and his friends. ‘Thus we have a possible date for the comple- 
~~ of the Trolius which suits the chronological chain described by Root 
and Lowes.” 


, LVIII:3, July 1959. 


1491. Parry, John Jay. “The Historical Arthur,” pp. 365-379. There 
must have been a real man behind the Arthur of legend. The historical 
section of Nennius “‘seems reliable.” Remembering the 3-centuries oc- 
cupation of Britain by Roman legions, one can easily see ‘‘Arthyr’’ as the 
Welsh form of Artorius and the title of “pendragon” and the use of the 
round table as emanating from Roman customs. Old Welsh romances 
provide their support for a historical personage. 


1492. McBurney, William H. ‘“Otway’s Tragic Muse Debauched: Sen- 
suality in Venice Preserv'd,” pp. 380-399. Analysis of the play does not 
justify a charge of erotic exploitation. Rather, its sensual and comic ele- 
ments taken with all its apparent defects “reveal it as a somber indict- 
ment of the late Restoration world.” 


1493. Miller, James E., Jr. ‘The Many Masks of Mardi,” pp. 400-413. 
Mardi deserves a new attempt at interpretation. Vivenza is a satirical 
symbol of the fact that freedom is “a complex ideal not easily achieved by 
the individual, much less the nation.” The characters ‘suggest a variety 
of ways of looking at the world.” Serenia is the “maskless society.” Taji 
becomes “‘a monomaniac in mad pursuit of an impossible goal.” 


1494. Ober, Warren U. “Southey, Coleridge, and ‘Kubla Khan,’ ” pp. 
414-422. Further evidence that Coleridge’s account of the origin of 
“Kubla Khan” was a hoax comes from a study of Southey’s Common- 
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Place Book and various pieces of Sir William Jones. Coleridge was in- 
debted to both in ideas and diction. 


1495. Stevens, Martin. “The Composition of the Towneley Talents Play: 
A Linguistic Examination,” PP. 423-433. The Pollard-Gayley ‘“Wake- 
field Master” theory and the Frampton “York’’ theory of the origin of 
the Talents play are not compatible with the facts yielded by linguistic 
analysis. ‘Quite apparently,” the source was not the York cycle. 


1496. Le Page, R. B. “‘Alliterative Patterns in Old English Poetry,” pp. 
434-441. A mathematical treatment of extra alliteration (over ion above 
expected random frequency) suggests “extra alliteration has no stylistic 
significance in Old English poetry; rather the lack of it indicates a higher 
degree of conscious artistry.” An appendix lists the “lines and pairs of 
lines in Beowulf and Elene in which the various patterns of extra-allitera- 
tion occur.” 


1497. Frey, John R. “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1958,” 
pp- 465-468. This Annual Bibliography is collected under the auspices of 
the Anglo-German Literary Relations group of the M.L.A. 

—John McKiernan 


, LVIII:4, October 1959. 


1498. Fisher, Peter J. “Blake and the Druids,” pp: 589-612. Bardic 
tradition provided Blake with ‘‘an apt symbol of what history was about 
and also with a convenient foil for his gospel of vision.” He believed 
that the decline from ‘Patriarchal Religion” to “Druidism” was a falling 
off from the true vision into a fixed ritual—the result of “fallen man’s 
preoccupation with a natural security at the expense of a greater human 
adventure.” 


1499. Schwartz, Elias. “Chapman’s Renaissance Man: Byron Recon- 
sidered,” pp. 613-626. Between the heroic Bussy of Chapman's Bussy 
D’Ambois and the apathetic Clermont, hero of The Revenge of Bussy 
D’Ambois, stands Byron, the protagonist of Byron’s Conspiracy and Tra- 
gedy. The concern in the Byron plays is political, as opposed to the con- 
sideration of individual freedom in Bussy D’Ambois and of human 
responsibility in The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois. 


1500. Wallace, John Malcolm. “‘Milton’s Arcades,” pp. 627-636. In 
order to revive the full meaning of a masque, one must be conscious 
of the symbolism inherent in the persons addressed. The central symbol 
of Arcades, Lady Alice, Dowager of Derby, heavenly 
wisdom. Her presence gives point to the shepherds’ pilgrimage from 
the profane to the religious. 


1501. Cohen, Joseph. “In Memory of W. B. Yeats—and Wilfred 
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Owen,” pp. 637-649. Yeats excluded the poetry of Wilfred Owen and 
other celebrated “war poets” from his Oxford Book of Modern Verse 
(1936) for reasons both aesthetic and political, An examination of 
Yeats’s letters to Dorothy Wellesley and his controversy with Sean 
O’Casey over The Silver Tassie, and the commentaries of C. Day Lewis 
and Stephen Spender, clarifies the principles involved in the ensuing 
controversy. 


1502. Kaske, R. E. “Langland’s Walnut Simile,” pp. 650-654. Seen in 
the context of exegetical tradition, the walnut-figure, occurring in Piers 
Plowman within Will’s first inner dream and in the B-text (XI, 148- 
310), illustrates Langland’s habitual attention to realism and the meta- 
physical firmness underlying his picturesqueness of imagery. 


1503. Golden, Morris. “Churchill's Literary Influence on Cowper,” 
pp. 655-665. William Cowper's literary debt to Charles Churchill takes 3 
forms: (1) he frequently imitates Churchill's themes, (2) he adapts 
images or ideas to meet a specific problem, and (3) he directly echoes 
numerous phrases and lines. 


1504. Whicher, Stephen E. “Swedish Knowledge of American Litera- 
ture, 1920-1952: A Supplementary Bibliography,” pp. 666-671. This 
bibliography covers material not included in book-length bibliographies, 
or in Sweden’s index of periodicals. 


, LIX:1, January 1960. 


1505. Rosenberg, Marvin. ‘The Dramatist in Dickens,” pp. 1-12. 
Dickens “learned” his art from literary models; he failed in the theater 
for want of contemporary masters whose techniques he could adapt. 
Nevertheless, his successful novels are best read pes 


1506. Culbert, Taylor. ‘The Narrative Functions of Beowulf’s Swords,” 
pp. 13-20. The treatment of swords in Beowulf provides dramatic inter- 
est and variety. The degree of difficulty of each battle is indicated by 
the performance of the weapon; the final inadequacy of Naegling in 
the fight with the dragon emphasizes the hero’s physical and moral 
perfection. 


1507. Stevick, Robert D. ‘Formal Aspects of The Wife’s Lament,” 
pp. 21-25. Formal devices such as repetition, paradox, and ambiguity 
reveal sources of emotional force in The Wife’s Lament. The psycho- 
logical substructure of the poem is the ambivalence of the wife’s feeling 
for her husband. 


1508. Ward, J. A. “The Wife’s Lament: An Interpretation,” PP. 26-33. 
The basic factor in the plot of The Wife’s Lament is the exile of the 


husband. The narrative of Il. 6-15 describes a general period of past 
time rather than a precise chronology; and the “two exiles” of lines 4 
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and 16 are simply 2 descriptions of the same fact. The wife is at 
no time out of sympathy with her husband. 


1509. Durr, R. A. “Vaughan’s “The Night,” pp. 34-40. Vaughan 
usually uses the imagery of night and darkness as a symbol of the 
earthly condition of ignorance and sin, but in “The Night’ it is 
representative of the “night of the spirit . . . , the time of the soul’s 
transcendence of the sensual scene.” 


1510. Parrish, Stephen Maxfield. ‘Wordsworth and Coleridge on 
Meter,” pp. 41-49. Wordsworth ‘‘tried to show the importance of meter 
in the aesthetic response; Coleridge, its place in the creative process.” 
For Wordsworth, meter is an important means by which art controls 
nature, either as a tempering agent or as a stimulant of passion; meter 
is therefore the distinguishing element of poetry. Coleridge, however, 
makes language the ‘essential discriminant of poetry.” 


1511. Adler, Jacob H. “Ibsen, Shaw, and Candida,” pp. 50-58. Candida 
is much more closely related to The Wild Duck than has been generally 
recognized. Parallels between the Philistine-idealist-realist relationships 
within the two plays provide insight into character and motivation in 
Shaw's play. 


1512. Rumble, Thomas C. “Malory’s Works and Vinaver’s Comments: 
Some Inconsistencies Resolved,” pp. 59-69. Eugene Vinaver’s ‘“Com- 
mentary” to the edition of the Winchester Ms of the Morte Darthur 
(Oxford, 1947), which diminishes Malory’s stature by pointing out 
a number of inconsistencies, is inaccurate. Most of the inaccuracies 
result from a misconstruction of the idiom of Malory’s language, 
from a neglect of context, or from a misreading of the text. 

— Barbara A. Paulson 


KULTUURLEVEN, XXVI:9, November 1959. 


1513. Sch{oonderwoerd}, N. ‘‘Heeft Graham Greene Ons Weer Teleur- 
gesteld ?”” pp. 703-704. One’s first reaction to The Complaisant Lover is 
that one wishes Noel Coward had written it instead of Greene. But 
it is a good play, and Coward would never have dared to write the 
ending. (In Dutch) 

— S. J. Sackett 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VII:4, April 1960. 


1514. Corke, Hilary. “Is Metre a Dirty Word?” pp. 52-62. Today's 
poets cannot write rhythmic lines, except by accident. Sloppy poetic in- 
consistencies prevail today because readers are lazy and indifferent to 
language. The poets have forgotten that “by means of the metre, or 
of compelled syncopations against the metre, the poet can indicate 
extremely accurate degrees of stress on individual words, and consequently 
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extremely accurate degrees of meaning.” A recognition by the poets 
of the need for meter and for a disciplined training in the right use 


of meter is necessary for the preservation of poetry. 
~— Robert R. Yackshaw 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, IX:1, Spring 1959. 


1515. Coffin, Tristram P. ‘The Folk Ballad and the Literary Ballad: 
An Essay in Classification,” pp. 5-18. To evaluate the folk and literary 
ballad as poetry the critic should understand the 6 classifications of 
balladry (listed) and remember that the authors of the 2 types of bal- 
lads compose in the same way, that “natural man” is no closer to a 
mystic source of inspiration than the city man, that the folk are not 
capable of preserving material as complex as that of the literary group, 
and that the folk think of the ballad as a song, not as a poem. 


, [X:2, Summer 1959. 


1515a. Legman, B. ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,” pp. 89-102. A thor- 
ough bibliographical discussion illuminates Playford and Durfey’s ‘Pills 
to Purge Melancholy” recently issued in facsimile by Folklore Library 
Publishers and called ‘the most popular secular songbook in the English 


language.” 


, [X:3, Fall 1959. 


1516. Ives, Edward D. “ “The Bonny Earl of Murray’: The Ballad as 
yoocee id pp- 133-138. One of the most stirring of the Scottish ballads 
(Child 181) was sung fiercely in the streets of Edinburgh in the 1590's 
to inflame the people against the enemy, the Catholics, and their pro- 
tector, King James, and influenced the King to pass the “Golden Act” 
of June 1592: “The Ratification of the Libertie of the True Kirk,” 
which gave the Kirk greater civil power than it had ever had before. 


1517. Vogel, Virgel J. “Some Illinois Place-Name Legends,” pp. 155- 
161. A brief resumé recounts apocryphal tales explaining the names of 
villages and towns in Illinois, the majority of Indian origin. 


, [X:4, Winter 1959. 


1518. Mitchell, Mrs. W. F. “Traveler's Tales of Robert Clouston. Early 
Midwestern Life and Manners,” pp. 213-218. In a journal sent home 
to his parents, a young Englishman comments without rancor on un- 
couth mores of Americans he met in his travels in the 1840’s and ’50’s 
around St. Louis and the Midwest. 


, X:1, Spring 1960. 
1519. Linneman, William. “Opie Read and “The Arkansaw Traveler’: 
The Trials of a Regional Humor Magazine,” pp. 5-10. Founded in 
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1882, The Arkansaw Traveler became well known throughout the 
country, moved to Chicago from Little Rock in 1887, not so much be- 
cause of fear of reprisals, as Mott claims, but through the ambition of 
Read, the need for better facilities, and because the patronage was 
country-wide. The newspaper gradually moved into the field of illus- 
trated humor magazines; Read left in 1893; it became a monthly in 1913 
and in 1916 ceased publication. 

— Roland Dickison 


MODERN AGE, IV:2, Spring 1960. 


1520. “The Burke Newsletter,” No. 4, Spring 1960, pp. 216-221. Vol. 
Il of The Correspondence of Edmund Burke (July i7és to June 1774) 
is briefly reviewed; bibliographical aids on recent Burke studies, current 
studies and work in progress, and recent lectures are listed. References 
are given for two particular topics: “Burke as an Economist” (congen- 
iality of his ideas and Adam Smith’s), and “Burke on Religious 


Conciliation.” 
— John O. Waller 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LIV:3, July 1959. 


1521. Green, David Bonnell. ‘George Meredith’s ‘Austrian Poets’: A 
Newly Identified Review Essay with Translations,” pp. 329-336. The 
hitherto anonymous review essay, appearing in Fraser's Magazine (August 
1852), now assigned to Meredith, displays his daring and independence 
both as a critic and translator; he disagrees with Carlyle, praising Lenau 
and Grillparzer. Meredith did not continue active work in German 
seeetuce, but retained his interest in it virtually until the end of his 
life. 


1522. Trainer, James. ‘Some Unpublished Shakespeare Notes of Ludwig 
Tieck,” pp. 368-377. Tieck sent Goethe some notes in lieu of a prom- 
ised essay; long thought lost, they have been discovered in Goethe's 
documents, and reveal Tieck as “a bold pioneer” who pointed toward 
the era of modern critics and whose intuitive judgments have challenged 
later scholars. 


, LIV:4, October 1959. 


1523. Roberts, William. ‘‘Saint-Amant, Aytoun, and the Tobacco Son- 
net,” pp. 499-506. Secondary evidence supports the interpretation that 
Aytoun’s widely quoted “Sonnet in Praise of Tobacco” is indebted to 
Saint-Amant, whose literary reputation was first established, in France 
and abroad, by private circulation of manuscript copies. Thus Saint- 
Amant, whose Assis fur un fagot may have been written in 1617, be- 
comes one of the first literary forerunners of the popular pipe-dream 
genre in art of the next half-century. 
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, LV:1, January 1960. 


1524. Roper, Derek. ‘Coleridge and the ‘Critical Review,’”’ pp. 11-16. 
Coleridge’s reviews in the Critical Review are shown to be at least 
5 in number, evidence showing that reviews of The Italian, Hubert de 
Sevrac, and Ned Evans should be added to the generally accepted 
reviews of Horsley and Lewis. 


, LV:2, April 1960. 


1525. Peake, Charles. ‘Swift and the Passions,” pp. 169-180. Swift 
believed that the passions (emotions, affections, desires, instincts) were 
the ultimate source of good and bad in human behavior. Restraint was 
necessary, but to suggest that Swift had an abnormal hatred of the 
passions, as has been popularly believed, is to “impose a distorting 
and unjustifiable interpretation upon his major satirical work.” 


1526. O'Regan, M. J. ‘The Fair Beggar—Decline of a Baroque Theme,” 
pp- 186-189. A comparison of the varying treatments of the theme of 
the fair beggar from Quevedo to Ayres provides a commentary on the 
decline of the baroque, as style is submitted to common sense and class- 


icism succeeds. 
— Roland Dickison 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LV:4, May 1958. 


1527. Barineau, Elizabeth. ‘Les Feuilles D’Automne et les Mémoires 
de Lord Byron,” pp. 217- 238. Byron’s influence on Hugo’s Les Feuilles 
is not his usual suggestion of oriental images which Mazeppa, for in- 
stance, supplied Les Orientales, but comes from Moore’s Letters and 
Journals, published in France as Mémoires de Lord Byron in 1830-31. 
The evidence of the epigraphs is sufficent proof that before publishing 
Les Feuilles Hugo leaved through the Mémoires de Lord Byron. A 
chronology of Les Fexilles shows that Byron’s influence on the 

is concentrated in a group composed during April-June 1830, when 
Hugo was most interested in the Mémoires. Thematic analysis of the 
poems also shows Byron’s influence. (In French) 


1528. Preyer, Robert. ‘Tennyson as an Oracular Poet,” pp: 239-251. 
Tennyson wrote as an oracular poet in the 1830's, sought ‘‘fantastic 
beauty” in the depths of the psyche, used complicated syntax, archaic 
diction, ‘‘free flowing rhythmic forms,” and reverberating syllabic sounds 
to achieve, in The Kraken, for instance, ‘‘ ‘oceanic feelings’”’ and ‘‘gen- 
eralized emotions.” Tennyson adopted the oracular mode because he 
believed, with the “Apostles,” that truth could be caught only by single- 
mindedly pursuing beauty. He abandoned the visionary and oracular 
mode in “The Ring,” “‘Vastness,”” and In Memoriam because the mode 
demanded from him too complete a detachment from everyday reality, 
a rejection of society and history. 
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1529. Broderick, James H., and John E. Grant. ‘The Identity of Esther 
Summerson,” pp. 252-258. “Esther is a notable creation of Dickens’ 
eclectic style.” The romantic and sentimental waif Esther becomes a 
socially defined and personally mature character which even the ro- 
mantic and sentimental frame of the novel cannot distort. Dickens 
achieves Esther's growth and definition by a use of symbolic pairing and 
contrasting between characters in the novel. Esther has two fairy god- 
mothers, two evil step-mothers, a romantic ideal (Ada), whom she 
ultimately supplants as heroine, and several symbolic half sisters and 
brothers who are also orphans. By achieving freedom from sentimental 
convention through the search for her identity, she can marry the sociall 
responsible and effective philanthropist, Allan, rather than a fairy me | 
father, Jarndyce. 


1530. Watson, George. “Ramus, Miss Tuve, and the New Petromachia,” 
p- 259-262. A. J. Smith, in ““An Examination of Some Claims Made 
= Ramism,” (RES, VII:1956, PP. 348-359) denies Ramus the im- 
ttance Miss Tuve claimed for him in Elizabethan & Metaphysical 
sey (1947). Yet Ramus is widely mentioned in Renaissance critical 
and philosophical works, such as those of Fraunce, Ascham, Marlowe, 
Milton, Harvey, Hobbes, Greene, and Hooker. Contrary to Miss Tuve’s 
claims, however, while Ramus provoked critical discussion, only 3 
s can be called Ramist: Milton, Jonson, and Sidney; none of these 
are metaphysical poets. Further, Ramus’s reputation in the Renaissance 
was that of a Puritan simplifier and vulgarizer, a reputation not likely 
to attract “men as unPuritanical [sc} and unsimple as the English 


metaphysicals.”’ 
— A. L. Soens 


MONTH, CCIX, April 1960. 


1531. Stanford, Derek. “Ideology and Mr. Betjeman,” pp. 240-246. 
Betjeman’s satirical poems, which are based eee clear convictions and 
are sometimes quite biting, are not the products of class feeling but 
of an attitude toward life held by many persons of all ranks. Their 
subject matter is presumption, folly, or bad taste rather than class per se. 


Betjeman is not an exclusive ‘‘U-poet.” 
— Dougald B. MacEachen 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XLI:1, January 1960. 


1532. Emslie, McD. ‘Nicholas Lanier’s Innovations in English Song,” 
pp: 13-27. Stage directions in Ben Jonson’s 1640 folio should no longer 
taken as evidence that the “setting of English words in the full re- 
citative style” existed as early as 1617. Other evidence supports Roger 
North’s assertion that the first English recitative was Nicholas Lanier’s 
Hero and Leander (1628), which can best be studied in Pepys’s song- 
manuscripts. The state of musical settings to English drama before 1628 

is discussed in technical detail. 
— John O. Waller 
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NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW, CLIV:925, March 1960. | 


1533. “Dossier No. 20: Noel Coward,” pp. 91-93. Noel Coward, with 
his deep hatred of war, epitomized the “philosophy of dread” of his 
post-war generation; his Cavalcade (1932) was a “protest against Jingo 
patriotism.” Coward frequently has spoiled his comedy with a cloying 
sentimentality. Even his best works, Blithe Spirit, Private Lives, Hay 
Fever, depend on the delivery and phrasing of the performance. 

— S. K. O’Connell 


NATIONAL REVIEW, VIII:9, February 27, 1960. 


1534. Wills, Garry. “But Is Ayn Rand Conservative?” p. 139. E. 
Merrill Root’s article about Ayn Rand (NR, VIII:5, January 30, 1960) 
shows “‘that he does not understand the implications of his own words, 
much less Miss Rand’s.’’ She is ‘‘not Christian; not Aristotelian; and 
not conservative.” Her fanatical concentration on the strong hero “comes 
from the same source as the Liberal’s perfect society,” and is the anti- 
thesis of conservatism. 

— John O. Waller 


NEW LEADER, XLIII:4, January 25, 1960. j 


1535. Fiedler, Leslie A. “Antic Mailer—Portrait of a Middle-Aged 
Artist,” PP. 23-24. Norman Mailer’s Advertisement for Myself is the 
story of the writer’s defeat, a self-pitying attack on his unappreciative 
audience. It “betrays also the inadequacy of the hip world he considers 
his own: its ignorance and insularity, its hysterical — of sensation, 
its small rivalries, and paranoid fantasies.” Actually a Mailer revival 
is now on among the slick high-income group that he disdains as 
“squares.” 


, XLIII:7, February 15, 1960. 


1536. Fiedler, Leslie A. “Seduction and the Class Struggle—I,” pp. 22- 
24. (This and two succeeding installments, XLIII:8, pp. 21-22, XLIII:9, 
pp. 22-23, are one chapter from Fiedler’s book, Love and Death in the 
American Novel, published Match 1960.) Theodore Dreiser is “neither 
the 2, 8 of naturalism nor the pioneer of sexualism we have taken 
him to be, but the last and greatest of the 19th-century sentimentalists.” 
His use of the “seduction-and-class struggle’ theme can be traced back 
to the virtually forgotten American novelist of the 1840’s George * 4 
pard. Though Dreiser often shocked, he was successful with his audi- 
ence of “lower-middlebrow women” because “at the deepest level he 
shared their values.” 


, XLIII:13, March 28, 1960. 


1537. Gersh, Gabriel. “The British Novel in a Rut,” pp. 22-23. The 
average level of British fiction today is very competent but undistin- 
guished. The age of experimentation has passed and left few gains. 
Critics should emphasize that great English fiction has always discovered 
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something, in either content, method, or language. Novelists must turn 
from their preoccupation with “‘ideas, intellectual theories, and panaceas” 


and “again become visionary.” 
— John O. Waller 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, LVI, September 27, 1958. 


1538. Pritchett, V. S. “Self-Portrait of a Mastodon,’ pp. 423-424. 
Thomas Wolfe was a gifted, changeable, observant writer of letters. 
Some have a rather funny abusiveness, and others, more literary, a mix- 
ture of exalted promise or tormented anxiety. Wolfe was really a 
personality rather than a novelist. 


, LVI, October 11, 1958. 


1539. Pritchett, V. S. ‘Scott Fitzgerald,” PP. 494-495. His work is 
a collection of suspended minutes, with the feeling of sadness at watch- 
ing them melt. Although he has a knowledge of “infinite particles of 
illusion and reality,” he also sees the need of movement in story-telling. 
His notebooks are packed with small observations, but, as in The Last 
Tycoon, he knows what talk to put in and what to leave out and how 
to move from words to gestures. Although both innocently involved 
and coolly observant, he occasionally is sentimental; he was over- 
sensitive to Marxist criticism. He might have done good social novels 
even if not the great American novel. 


, LVI, October 25, 1958. 


1540. Raymond, John. ‘Play, Orchestra, Play!” pp. 563-564. Noel 
Coward’s work is theatrical, not dramatic, and Coward is “‘intellectually 
as clean as a whistle,” eschewing ideas in his hunger for success. Des- 
pite deftness of construction, his plays give no illusion of the thickness 
of life and, at their most serious, are inconsequential in ideas. The 
Vortex has lines which are meaningful only under West End theatrical 
conventions. Despite the verbal triviality of cliché piled on cliché, 
Coward’s work shows him as a suprmee entertainer. However, he has 
been losing touch with his public. 


, LVI, November 1, 1958. 


1541. Raine, Kathleen. “Heavenly Signatures,” (rev.-art. Thomas Tra- 
herne: Centuries, Poems, and Thanksgivings, ed. H. M. Margoliouth), 
pp. 597-598. Traherne’s purest poetry is in the prose Centuries, his 
poems being prosaic. Centuries possesses beauty of rhythm and organic 
unity, lighter than the heavy shell of verse forms in Donne, Herbert, or 
Vaughan. Like Blake, Vaughan, and Wordsworth, he saw the world as 
ptesent in spirit or mind, celebrating the radical innocence of soul and 
the physical world as the signature of spiritual order. Traherne owed 
the recovery of vision to his studies in Platonism, Hermeticism, Mosaic- 
ism, and alchemy. 
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, LVI, November 15, 1958. 


1542. Raymond, John. “The Unclassifiable Image,” pp. 697-698. Iris 
Murdoch’s The Bell is written in the tradition of tragi-comic violences 
of Howard’s End and The Longest Journey. Her dry, acute comedy 
has an institutional framework, marked by firm descriptive sense and 
a delight in purely manual activities. She has an existential sense of the 
absurd, irreducible uniqueness of people akin to the truth of Zen aphor- 
isms. The Bell has the quality of a religious ceremonial, built up in 
Kafkaesque detail. 


, LVI, November 29, 1958. 


1543. Murry, Mary Middleton. “Katherine Mansfield and Middleton 
Murry,” er 761. Murry merely published the work of Katherine Mans- 
field, making very little comment and offering only one short portrait 
in the 34 years between their deaths. He did not ‘ram her down every- 
body’s throat’”’ as has been claimed. 


, LVI, December 27, 1958. 


1544. Pritchett, V. S. ‘Mr. Forster's New Year,” pp. 912-913. Forster 

_is like Austen, a moral realist, believing in the supreme value of indi- 
vidual life but, as a private voice, refusing to make himself great in 
influence. His characters are mild mechanical soldiers, at first seemin 
in danger of suffering from a social pathos unforgivable in a work o 
art but instead tripped up by melodrama, because Forster actually has 
no sentimental indulgence for weakness. Unlike Clough, he knows 
what he is committed to and has the courage to create a positive, ir- 
rational comedy. Although his conception of England tends toward a 
private joke, he also has the virtue to conceive life as having free choice. 


, LVII, January 10, 1959. 


1545. Pritchett, V. S. “Lolita,” p. 38. This novel is the first modern 
obscene novel that is witty, ironical, and farcical. The narrator knows 
that his situation is hopeless, indefensible, outrageous, but his self-hatred 
produces a laughter akin to that of Huxley and Waugh. From other 
works of Nabokov one deduces that the only valid response to a con- 
ventional society of mass murderers and vulgarians is the mockery of 
private outrage. Lolita is seduced by civilization, and, although we 
weary of Nabokov’s exhausting cleverness and continual ‘‘unstufhing 
of ees: we must admit his skill in pointing to the infantile sexiness 
of “Ad-mass’’ society. 


1546. Smith, Janet Adam. “Edwin Muir,” p. 40. Muir, after a happy 
childhood on an Orkney farm, felt the horrors of a Glasgow bone fac- 
tory and also the financial insecurity of later years. His heroic temper, 
rooted in gaieny & exhibits anger but never self-pity, despite difficulties 
in carrying out his 


work. His reviews in The Listener are among the 
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best novel criticisms of our time. In later work, a new toughness grew 
into his poetry. 
, LVII, January 17, 1959. 


1547. O'Donnell, Donat. ‘“‘Irishness,” pp. 78-79. Irishness is a con- 
dition of being involved in the Irish situation and usually of being 
mauled by it. Swift was more Irish, therefore, than Goldsmith or 
Sheridan; and Yeats and Lady Gregory, not intending to enter politics, 
were mauled by Irish life into making political assertions. Today's Irish 
writers, though individualists, are ae involved. 


, LVII, January 24, 1959. 


1548. Sutherland, James. “Scotia’s Darling Saint,” pp. 119-120. Al- 
though Arnold, accusing Burns of lacking high seriousness, noted the 
weakness of his English verses, they are not as bad as he assumed. 
Burns’s idiom is partly that of his class—what Wordsworth had to 
achieve by conscious effort—and partly forthright utterance. The Scotch 
words come thickest in the epistles and localized satires, and lightly in 
the songs, and in “Tam O’Shanter’’ and “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 


, LVII, February 7, 1959. 


1549. Pritchett, V. S. “Shakespeare Q. E. D.” (rev.-art. The Shakespear- 
ean Ethic, John Vyvyan), pp. 193-194. Though the method is subject 
to error, we may discover what Shakespeare’s beliefs were through the 
use of allegory; thus Vyvyan works close to Shakespeare’s imagery, using, 
however, his understanding of the freely ranging imagination of Ren- 
aissance man to enlarge his study. According to Vyvyan, Shakespeare 
embodies ethical theorems in his plays, turning from medieval concep- 
tions of Heaven and Hell to the new law of love and mercy. Despite 
Vyvyan’s insistence on the redeeming love manifested in Shakespeare's 
tragic heroes, their moral inversion may possibly end their lives in 
complete waste. 


, LVI, February 14, 1959. 


1550. Pritchett, V. S. ‘‘Cobbett or His Horse,” pp. 225-226. Cobbett 
in his Rural Rides seems to discover nothing new because he made his 
journeys not for observation but for political agitation. His often prac- 
tical view of scenery sprang from a concern with money in all forms. 
He disliked industrial society, however, and, as an ordinary unintellectual 
voice, spoke for the just society of the past. His simple egotism, not 
Puritanical, revealed a rather vital self. will Rural Rides is the work of 
a full and battered man, raising the working-class voice for the first 
time. 


, LVII, April 18, 1959. 


1551. Alvarez, A. ‘Towards a Decent Respect,” pp. 547-548. Edward 
Nehls’s composite biography of Lawrence helps to reclaim him from the 
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myth of genius which spared littérateurs from taking him seriously. The 
greatest step toward fair consideration is Nehls’s inclusion of non- 
professional comments, contradictory though they are. Of the 3 stages 
of Lawrence’s work, the most original came after his marriage to Frieda, 
as shown in Women in Love. During his wandering period when he was 
finding more cultures, gods, and blood consciousness, his work (Aaron's 
Rod) was haphazard, later becoming more lucid. His work is prophetic, 
not in its prophecies, but in its iconoclastic vitality, toughness, and 


gaiety. 
, LVII, April 25, 1959. 


1552. Goldring, Douglas. Letter, p. 579. Goldring’s book, rp 
tions (1929), was a tribute to Lawrence’s recent work for which no 
other critics stood up. Goldring also placed Women in Love with a 
New York firm and persuaded a German publisher to put out a transla- 
tion of The Rainbow. 


1553. Pritchett, V. S. ‘The Talent of Ring Lardner,” pp. 582-583. 
Talk is the American contribution to literature. Lardner, though des- 
pising the medium of the short story, must have endured hours of dull 
company to report the thick-skinned egotism of the common people 
as shown in their vernacular. He exploited rather fundamental subject 
matter—crankiness, vanity, passions, corruption, and, above all, the 
stupidity of the go-getter. Sports are merely a background for his stories 
to provide relief from the boredom felt in his characters. Their gar- 
rulity is a passion requiring leisure, laziness, and no distractions— 
conditions found in America but not in England. 


, LVII, May 2, 1959. 


1554. Henderson, Lionel. “The Critics and Lawrence,” p.611. W. L. 
George in his A Novelist on Novels (1918) considered Lawrence as 
the novelist of the future and was the first outsider to protest when the 
publishers withdrew The Rainbow. 


1555. Lewis, Naomi. “The Other Half of Keats,” pp. 612-613. Keats's 
ms, as Bernard Blackstone has indicated, produce ideas about life, 
ut not real thoughts, only sensations of thoughts. The details are op- 
pressively bookish, but a mawkishness integral to the ‘Darwinian Keats” 
is possibly right philosophically. Although his letters reveal uncertainty 
of direction, they show clear critical drive and a sureness of poetic powers. 
He did misconceive his efforts in looking to Shakespeare for grand 
heroic models. No one should take his momentary thoughts expressed in 
his letters as dogmas about his work even though they do have more than 
passing truthfulness. 


1556. Allen, Walter. “Greening,” pp. 615-616. Green is the most 
lyrical of all living English novelists, and the New Criticism is essential 
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to critical judgment about his novels. Although Nothing and Doting 
are lacking in poetic quality, there is a tendency toward poetic density in 
Back and Concluding that is inappropriate to a prose work. After Loving, 
Green’s talent split between prose and the poetic ‘‘play of light on color.” 


, LVI, June 13, 1959. 


1557. Tate, Allen. ‘The Novel in the American South,” pp. 831-832. 
After the Civil War, Southern literature was sentimentally Narcissistic and 
rhetorical, characterized by the Chevalier Bayard hero, the picturesque 
poor white, and the Rousseauistic Negro. The lessons of direct observa- 
tion and inner conflict of character were learned after World War I by 
a group of young men returned from Europe. The obsession with “‘past 
in the present” gives dramatic focus to the Southern novel, — in 
Faulkner. In the win legend of Southern writers, the South, crushed 
by slavery, had to be destroyed and its old order replaced by foreign 
exploitation. In contrast to this theme of the Southern Renaissance, 
recent Southern novels exhibit only cynical materialism. 


, LVII, June 20, 1959. 


1558. Pritchett, V. S. “Alone in the Vast Landscape,” pp. 866-867. 
English novelists of the past 20 years have been indifferent to ideas, 
only Orwell and Greene standing against the earlier Wells, Wyndham 
Lewis, Woolf, and Lawrence. Thus the novelist who bears witness to 
the thought of his times is found in France or possibly America but not 
England. 


, LVIII, July 4, 1959. 


1559. Mizener, Arthur. “The Innocence of Theodore Dreiser,” p. 20. 
The Letters edited by Robert H. Elias indicate that Dreiser brooded 
steadily all his life in a mediocre way but took his thoughts with appal- 
ling seriousness. Yet these broodings possibly brought to the surface 
those incoherent feelings sensed impressively in his best works. Even 
these often approach soap opera, and his realism is glaringly unselective 
and even inaccurate in detailing upper-class life. His vision is most 
moving when a personal experience can express his own private emotion. 


, LVIII, August 1, 1959. 


1560. Mizener, Arthur. ‘Impatient Griselda” (rev.-art. Sheilah Graham 
and Gerold Frank, Beloved Infidel), p. 137. Sheilah Graham's report- 
ing of incidents behind The Last 2 ttn gives no sign that she is 
Kathleen in that novel, although she claims to be. The actuality and 
ghostliness of Kathleen, as Stahr senses them, are impossible to associ- 
ate with Sheilah. Perhaps Sheilah is used imaginatively as the woman 
Fitzgerald loved rather than the one whose remarks—obviously in- 
sensitive—he copied. Misgivings as to her honesty arise, although a 
feminine Jay Gatsby peeps out from behind the vulgar sense of glory 
and the heroic energy of will. 
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, LVIII, August 29, 1959. 


1561. Alvarez, A. “The New Romanticism,” pp. 249-250. Eliot, Grayes, 
Stevens, and Pound set up factitious points of reference, their classicism 
often being little more than tradition or rightist politics. Yeats saw in 
“Coole Park and Ballylee, 1931” that the classical ideal had become an 
illusion. A new romanticism has come with Beckett, Ionesco, Anouilh, 
and Tennessee Williams. The modern poet facing the anonymity of 
mass society is closer to the Romantics than the Augustans for whom the 
“World” was society. The modern poet does not air his fantasies but 
commands them by an effort of creative intelligence. Modern literature 
is actually more sane as a result of Freud’s insights. 


, LVIII, September 12, 1959. 


1562. Allen, Walter. “Kosmos, of Manhattan the Son,” Pp: 326-327. 
Whitman seems a holy old faker at times, especially if his identity 
as “Whitman” in his poetry is that of the actual editor of The Brooklyn 
Eagle. He is unpleasant, impertinent, exhibitionistic, voyeuristic, and 
bullying in his insistence on loving us by force. But “Leaves of Grass” 
is a great poem because like Eliot’s Tiresias, the poetic “Whitman” 
suffered what he described. Eliot’s reference to poetry as escape from 
personality is suggestive of Whitman. After him in the American tra- 
dition come Pound and Eliot rather than Sandburg, Wolfe, Hart Crane, 
or even Kerouac. 


, LVIII, October 10, 1959. 


1563. Pritchett, V. S. “The Finger on the Trigger,” pp. 480-481. 
Whereas murder in Camus’s L’Etranger is sub-rational, American vio- 
lence is lucid and rational. The use of violence in the 30’s marked for 
Americans the end of the middle-class novel. W. M. Frohock sees 
the hero of the new novel of destiny in the 20’s carried away by time 
or rejecting pani through violence. Hemingway, Steinbeck, Caldwell, 
Farrell are garrulously idolizing violence, whereas Faulkner sees it 
leading to futility and exhaustion. 


, LVIII, October 31, 1959. 


1564. Empson, William. “The Joyce Saga: Before Bloomsday and 
After,” pp. 585-586. Probably Richard Ellman is right in assuming 
that Joyce could not give up Finnegan's Wake after 17 years, although 
he made it worse every time he rewrote it. Even if Ellman laughs at 
Joyce’s socialist assertions, he did stand by his views and was at home 
with the working class. He was crazily possessive about people, often 
feeling betrayed by his nearest kin and even, says Ellman, tricking them 
into betrayal. However, Joyce did recognize this streak in himself. In 
his letters and the notes for Exiles he assumed that wives become 
adulterous trying to give their husbands a friend. Nora, his wife, is 
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not really Molly Bloom, nor did Bloom intend Molly to involve Stephen 
in adultery. 


, LVIII, November 21, 1959. 


1565. Allen, Walter. ‘The Look-out on the Watch-Tower,” pp. 714- 
715. Brooks, the psychoanalytic pene in biography and criticism, 
merely juxtaposes quotations when he treats Howells in his recent study. 
Although Howells was concerned about the condition of American life 
in the Gilded Age, his statement “realism is truthful treatment of ma- 
terial” is vague, and his work shows the gap between the realism he 
approved and his own attenuated version of life. Nevertheless, The 
Leatherwood God shows his concern for the primitive American dream 
of freedom, simplicity, and equality. 


, LVIII, December 12, 1959. 


1566. Jones, John. “Murry Revaluated,” p. 848. Murry tended to 
oe agra the subject of his criticism because he affirmed a murky 
identity between life and literature. This tendency allowed him to treat 
life-art subjects—Dostoevsky, Keats, and Shakespeare—rather well. As 
an empirical critic of Shakespeare he was valuable. He was admirable 
and impossible at once, wavering in his criticism between self-abuse and 
the silly posturings of a born disciple. 


, LVIII, December 19, 1959. 


1567. Alvarez, A. ‘Intellectuals in Residence,” pp. 883-884. Americans 
for sheer bulk of serious, complex, ple detailed criticism are 
not matched in England. They have advantages in seminars, schools, and 
small magazines with much space, but exemplify also Eliot’s demand 
for intelligence as the key to raising critical levels. The best American 
critics are widely read in Soe political theory, sociology, and 
psychology as well as in literature. Literary criticism replaces other 
umanities as a major cultural discipline. 


, LVIII, December 26, 1959. 


1568. Pritchett, V. S. “Draw Back the Curtains,” pp. 913-914. Anthony 
Hartley in the International Literary Annual fails to distinguish culture 
from a culture or see that modern culture is fundamentally different 
from that of a static primitive society. Although Hartley slights Betjeman 
and his horror of welfare statism, cultural movements do not come to 
merel logical conclusions as he assumes. Classless or unified culture 
cannot be obtained by teaching through literature, but any artist can be- 
gin to practice from where he stands, even in the lowest strata of society. 
Unified culture would make more life accessible. 


, LIX, January 9, 1960. 


1569. Fraser, G. S. ‘“‘Mind All Alone,” pp. 43-44. Wallace Stevens 
talks only vaguely of the “real,” assuming Valéry’s ideal of the self- 
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contained poem. He is, therefore, filled with shoddy French rhetoric, 
preaching rather than teaching. His power to present gestures of thought 
rather than thought itself makes his criticism pretentious, even if he is 
following the tradition of New England transcendentalism and Whit- 
manesque concentration upon the All rather than the One. 


, LIX, January 30, 1960. 


1570. Pritchett, V. S. ‘The Moralist of Exile,”" pp. 157-158. Conrad 
had no political or religious faith after his upbringing in Poland. Suffer- 
ing with an exile’s guilt, he wanted security. He takes his characters out 
of time into an isolated world, creating a sculptured effect. The ideal 
is a world of complete moral and emotional isolation of the individual. 
However, a conflicting sense of values and his own isolation made 
Conrad a ruthless psychologist of moral conflict. 


, LIX, February 13, 1960. 


1571. Pritchett, V. S. ‘The Sun and the Sunless,” pp. 223-224. Law- 
rence Durrell’s sense of place is matchless, for like no one else he pre- 
sents a collection of fragments, pictorial illusions, poetic, curious, 
scholarly. He is a raconteur, but his novels show faults of surface. Lead- 
ing characters become not people but poetic notes, and loquacity becomes 
a substitute for sex. His people acquire character when they are out of 
love, otherwise remaining thinned-out spirits in adrogynous Alexandria. 
Love, sterile, rarely grows, and his characters are left unsatisfied. 


1572. Empson, William. “What Shakespeare Planned For,” pp. 225- 
226. Hotson’s idea that the SW side of the Globe was not merely a 
backing of the stage but a section of expensive seats with a row of 
“houses” along each side of the stage, is dubious. At least his own ci- 
tation from Jonson, suggesting back seating, is an exasperated comment 
suggesting an unusual situation. The Swan Playhouse sketch does not 
show “houses” and the directions given by Elizabethans for staging are 
quite ambiguous. ‘“‘Amphitheatre’’ does not necessarily mean staging 
in the round with the audience peering through the “houses” as he 


assumes. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, April 3, 1960. 


1573. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Sharply evident 
throughout the present century is this difference between American and 
English writers: English writers tend to work in a variety of literary 
forms, Americans in one. English writers also gain distinction in more 
than one form (in America there seem to be only Wilder and MacLeish) 
and produce a larger body of work. Reasons for the contrast could be the 
influence of the English “man of letters’ tradition upon English writers 
and our tendency “to demand that a shoemaker stick to his last,” and 


our strong tendency to specialize. 
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, April 10, 1960. 

1574. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” FE 2. The early years 
of writers are valuable. The parts of autobiographies where the author 
looks back at his youth contain some of the most rewarding pages in 
literature. Biographers often find the early years of their subjects the 
key to the later ones. Poets probably find many sources for their poetry 
in their youthful years. Most valuable to the novelist is the faculty of 
recall. 


, April 17, 1960. 

1575. Adams, J. Donald. ‘Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The 1850's in 
American literature were the years when women writers dominated in 
popular appeal. Fanny Fern and other women outsold such men as 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Thoreau. James D. Hart, author of The 
Popular Book: A History of America’s Literary Taste, attributes this 
popularity to their writing “improving or at least moral” novels. Their 
settings were realistic. 


, April 24, 1960. 

1576. Mizener, Arthur. “Gatsby, 35 Years Later,” pp. 4, 46, 47. The 
Great Gatsby, though an immediate success with serious readers, was 
thought of by reviewers and the ape audience for 25 years vari- 
ously as skillful light fiction, a nostalgic period piece of little permanence, 
an immature work, a celebration of sensuality and dissipation. By 1945 
the mere period-piece verdict had rg Scholarly periodicals and 
theses were considering it after 1951. Today the obvious values of the 
book have been reasonably established so that we can deal with such 
more difficult qualities as the book’s realization of the fluidity of American 
lives and the book’s ‘‘voice” with which Fitzgerald created ‘‘an image of 
The Good American of our time in all his complexity of human sympathy, 
firm moral judgment and ironic self-possession.” 

— M. F. Orth 


Professor Orth’s name was accidentally omitted from his NYTBR 
abstracts printed in June AES. — Eds. 


QUEST, No. 24, January-March 1960. 
1577. Sinha, Krishna Nandan. ‘‘T. S. Eliot's Four Quartets,’ pp. 59-61. 


The three voices of the poet (the poet talking to himself, addressing an. 


audience, and speaking dramatically through a character) are all present 
in Four Quartets, but the distinction between the voice and the voices 
disappears, and the poem “‘attains an organic structure of rare beauty.” 


— Mary D. Smith 
RENAISSANCE NEWS, XIII:1, Spring 1960. 


1578. Schoenbaum, Samuel. ‘‘Blurt, Master Constable: A Possible 
Authorship Clue,” pp. 7-9. Blurt, Master Constable (1602) was ascribed 
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to T. Middleton from 1661 to 1926. Dialogue in Wily Beguiled (c. 
1602) supports Oliphant’s 1926 ascription of Blurt to Thomas Dekker. 
“The references are rather oblique for wholly confident interpretation, 
but it would seem quite possible that (1) ‘Tom Shoomaker’ is Thomas 
i388 ..., and that (2) the ‘Constable oth [sic] Towne’ is a reference 
to Blurt.” 


1579. Gossman, Anna. “Ransom in Samson Agonistes,” pp. 11-15. 
The ransom in Samson Agonistes illustrates Milton’s ability to syn- 
thesize and control diverse elements from various traditions. Manoa’s 
first argument for Samson’s ransom not only contrasts with the spiritual 
ransom of the crucifixion, but suggests Crito, in the Crito, while his 
ultimate acceptance of Samson’s death, and his decision to bury the bod 
with honor suggest Priam’s reaction to the death of Hector in the Iliad. 


, XIII:2, Summer 1960. 


1580. Schoeck, R. J. “More’s Attic Nights: Sir Thomas More’s Use 
of Aulus Gellius’ “Noctes Atticae,’”” pp. 127-129. More read and 
referred to Gellius’s Noctes Altticae, as hitherto unnoticed allusions and 
citations in several works prove. 


1581. Casper, Leonard. ‘“‘Ralegh’s ‘Revenge’: Great Victories in Words,” 
pp. 129-133. Ralegh’s “Report of the Truth” may be an attempt to 
defend Grenville against critics, and to point out the capabilities of the 
English Fleet properly supported. Ralegh attacks the Spaniards for vaunt- 
ing “great victories in words,” but his exaltation of both the last fight 
of the Revenge and the defeat of the Armada is unusual. The defeat of 
the Armada passed without being the subject of epic. 


1582. Austin, Warren B. “Thomas Watson’s Adaptation of an Epigram 
by Martial,” pp. 134-140. Watson adapted a pungent epigram of Mar- 
tial’s (VII.x) to literary self-defense, and a riposting attack on a critic 
probably to be identified with Gabriel Harvey. Watson had supplied 
Nashe with ammunition for his attack on Harvey, and was attached to 
De Vere, whom Hervey had been accused of attacking. Like the Olus 
in Watson’s epigram, Harvey was envious, satirical, caviling, and pe- 
dantic. Moreover, Harvey’s printer had dropped an important line 
referring to Queen Elizabeth in Gratulationes, an inadvertance similar to 
that for which Watson attacks Olus. 

— A. L. Soens 


RESPONSE, II:1, Pentecost 1960. 


1583. Thorson, Gerald. “The Religious Significance of Modern Litera- 
ture,” pp. 17-24. Modern literature which portrays experience in terms of 
man’s ultimate destiny has religious significance. e writings of the 
meliorists, determinists, and analysts lack this significance. So does 
much “Christian” literature. Works of religious significance show, in 
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their reaction against and response to experience, an awareness of man’s 


temporal predicament. 
oi — Gerald Thorson 


REVISTA DE LA UNIVERSIDAD DEL ZULIA, II:7, 
July-August-September 1959. 


1584. Richardson, Atilio Storey. ‘Cuatro Paginas de la Vida,” pp. 127- 
132. O. Henry is little known in the Spanish-speaking world. Transla- 
tions of his works have recently appeared in Barcelona (1953) and in 
Buenos Aires (1955). O. Henry works contain humor and a philosophy 
full of kindness and optimism; he liked plays on words. Much of the 
history of the American spirit has had its most genuine expression in 
the language of this author. (In Spanish) 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, X:4, Autumn 1959. 


1585. Lloyd, Michael. ‘The Roman Tongue,” pp. 461-468. Philo’s 
opening speech in Antony functions neither as choral commentary nor as 
a statement of Antony’s tragic flaw. Rather, it reflects an attitude and 
a voice which will be revealed as typically Roman. It is a voice which 
attempts to conceal sordid motives with exalted terms and makes the 
personal life the “instrument of the paw act” (eg., the giving of 
Octavia in marriage by Caesar). Behind the voice is a code which “pre- 
cludes either the concept or the name of love.” To the Roman sah a 
world of self-seeking, love can be only an instrument of policy or 
destructive lust, “‘business,” or “‘dotage.”’ 


1586. Major, John M. “Santayana on Shakespeare,” pp. 469-479. San- 
tayana org m praised Shakespeare’s ability to draw character and his 
mastery of language, but his early criticism (see especially the essay of 
1900, of Religion in Shakespeare”) found 
deficient in plot construction and i bape oe and philosophically shallow. 
By the time of “Tragic Philosophy” (1936), Satan was able to 
accept Shakespeare’s philosophy as the only one suitable for tragedy and 
to speak of Shakespeare with real warmth and fondness. 


1587. Morris, Brian. ‘The Tragic Structure of Troilus and Cressida,” 
pp. 481-491. The conflict between reason and honor in the Greek and 
in the Trojan camps complements the conflict of ideals causing the tragic 
failure of Troilus. Troilus has the courage, the single-mindedness, and 
the sensitivity of a tragic hero. These qualities are compromised by 
his “great but misguided love’ for Cressida. At the moment of dis- 
illusionment (V.ii), “when he has learned how to live, Troilus must 
die because he has found his true identity as the champion of Troy, and 
Troy has been fated to fall.” In a setting of frustration and evil, whose 
resolution can be but chaos and anarchy, Troilus is the only character in 
the play who is shown developing through his experiences. 
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1588. Nowottny, Winifred M. T. “Acts IV and V of Timon of 
Athens,” pp. 493-497. There is in Timon’s great diatribes in Act IV a 
sequence of thought and feeling whose climax is the inversion of 
Christian values. The first 3 diatribes move from a repudiation of order 
and degree to the discovery that gold, symbol of the confusion of all 
distinctions, has the powers usually attributed only to the Divine. Gold 
as “the common whore” (IV.iii.42) leads to the prostitution diatribe, 
which pases “undiscriminating human appetite” as the hidden reality 
“underlying the pretence of ordered society.” In the speech on thievery, 
Timon sees the universe in “terms of usurpation and flux.” And in 
the great speeches to the Senators in Act V there have been “substituted 
for the whole Elizabethan world-picture the twin myths of prostitution 
and thievery associated with the god gold.” 


1589. Block, Edward A. “King Lear: A Study in Balanced and Shifting 
Sympathies,”” pp. 499-512. A study of Shakespeare’s deviations from his 
sources in Lear reveals that Shakespeare deliberately presented the major 
conflicts in the early part of the play in such a way as to divide the 
sympathies of the audience equally among the characters and to create 
tension by raising the question of who is right, “who deserves to win.” 
For example, only in Shakespeare has the land been divided up before 
the contest of love and only in Shakespeare does Lear insist on a retinue 
of 100 knights. Thus far more than in the sources, Lear is guilty of 
vanity and poor judgment. Goneril and Regan do not always impress 
us as acting unreasonably. 


1590. Reynolds, Lou Agnes, and Paul Sawyer. “Folk Medicine and the 
Four Fairies of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” pp. 513-521. Bottom’s 
lack of fear on contact with the supernatural can be explained in part 
by the familiarity he would have had with the names of the fairy ser- 
vants, Cobweb, Peaseblossom, Mustardseed, and Moth, as items used 
in household remedies. Furthermore, in folk medicine certain herbs, 
if they were either collected or administered on Midsummer’s Night, 
at full moon, were especially beneficial. The brief scene of his greeting 
the fairies (III.ii.179-205) is thus closely related to the “pervading 
atmosphere of moonlight and magic.” His failure to greet Moth pre- 
serves the “abiding friendliness” of the woods and the benevolence of 
the night; for of the 4 remedies, the moth alone was a living creature 
whose life had to be sacrificed to be used. 


1591. French, Carolyn S. “Shakespeare's ‘Folly’: King Lear,” pp. 523- 
529. A modern audience, to appreciate Lear on the stage, must under- 
stand, as an Elizabethan audience would have understood, the idea of 
Christian folly. The major source of the idea is St. Paul (I Cor.): “Let 
him become a fool, that he may be wise,” and “God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise.” The P ang to true 
wisdom lay in becoming “foolish.” The Fool represents the mortifica- 


tion of the mind and as a “natural” may “possess revealed rather than 
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uired wisdom.” All the good characters take their turn in playin 
the Fool. Unfortunately, to a modern audience the folly of the g 
characters ‘‘may well seem merely foolish instead of sublime.” 


1592. Gesner, Carol. “The Tempest as Pastoral Romance,” pp. 531- 
539. Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe contributed many elements of the 
stock pastoral plot as it is found in Sidney, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 
This tradition may well be the ultimate source of Temp. since the play 
contains such common elements as a girl brought up in pastoral seclu- 
sion and a youth who engages in pastoral labors. Longus’s work may 
also, however, have served as a direct source, probably in Amyot’s 
French translation. There are similarities in the chief characters (e.g., 
Philetas and Prospero; Eros and Ariel); in the setting (an island, a “‘sea- 
surrounded moi, and in the storms and wedding festivities. 


1593. Bowers, Fredson. ‘The Copy for the Folio Richard Ill,” pp. 541- 
544. It is less certain than it seemed a year ago (SQ, X, 1959, 91-96), 
that Q3 and not Q6 served as copy for the F R. III. Two of the 15 
shared unique readings of Q6 and F cannot be accounted for by “‘in- 
dependent and therefore fortuitous alteration.” Until the problem 
receives extensive study, there is a case for both Q3 and Q6 as F copy. 


, XI:1, Winter 1960. 


1594. Levin, Harry. “Form and Formality in Romeo and Juliet,” pp. 
3-11. The formality of language and structure in Romeo provides the 
background against which the love of Romeo and Juliet stands out as 
the one “organic relation’ of the play. The changes of style in their 
s reflect a repudiation of artificiality and the “superficial code 

have lived by.” After Act I Romeo’s depth of feeling allows for 
little embellishment of language; and Juliet’s language will be rhetorical 
only when she feels at odds with Romeo (e.g., immediately after she 
learns of Romeo’s slaying of Tybalt) or when she must Rigies her 
true feelings (e.g., with Paris). At the end “the overriding pattern 
through which she and Romeo have been trying to break” closes in 
and destroys them. 


1595. Dorius, R. J. “A Little More than a Little,” pp. 13-26. Through 
its thematic imagery of husbandry and extravagance, the Henry IV 
tetralogy explores the necessity of prudence and economy in a “ruler’s 
Sierpsace” and achieves a unified design. Images of excess (e.g., sur- 
eit, fatness, overgrown garden) and barrenness (e.g., waste, sickness, 
death) help define the good ruler. In R. II the king’s wastefulness and 
failure to apply remedies at the right time lead to his death—he “melts” 
away—and bequeath to his successors a realm “‘fat” and sick. In H. IV 
this imagery is embodied both in a “lean king . . . worn away with 
anxiety” and a “fat king of revels.” Falstaff is the ‘‘prince of caterpil- 
lars.” In rejecting him, Hal helps restore the state (the garden). This 
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necessary rejection “dramatizes the gulf between the essential virtues of 
the private man and those of the ruler.” 


1596. Hoeniger, F. D. “How Significant are Textual Parallels? A 
New Author for Pericles,” pp. 27-37. There has been a reaction in the 
last 30 years against theories of disintegration and attribution based on 
textual parallels. However, when carefully used, the approaches yield 
trustworthy results. An analysis of the evidence indicating that John 
Day may be the author of II.i. and ILiii. in Per. supports this claim. 
although certain 1 aaa must be rejected, a few seem conclusive (e.g,, 
some of the fisherman’s phrases in II.i.30-46 occur in Day’s Law- 
Tricks). The argument for the Day authorship is supported by the fact 
that 2 of Days plays deal with parents and children restored and recon- 
ciled after separation and much suffering. 


1597. Dickey, Franklin. “The Old Man at Work: Forgeries in the 
Stationers’ Registers,” pp. 39-47. Three types of evidence support a 
list of those entries probably forged by John Payne Collier in the 
Registers: a transcript of the Registers made by William Herbert in 
the 1780's; Collier’s remarks on entries in the Registers, made principally 
_in his Extracts from the Registers; and Collier’s imitation of the secretary 
hand as known from his other forgeries. The forged entries (18 cet- 
tain, 1 doubtful) are all in Register B. Register A may have escaped 
because it is written in a single hand and forgery would have been easily 
detected. As for Register C, Collier probably never got around to 
transcribing it. All the forgeries identify authors. 


1598. Maclean, Hugh. ‘Disguise in King Lear: Kent and Edgar,” pp. 
49-54. The ineffective use of disguise by Kent emphasizes the “role of 
Edgar as the wise and active pattern for men in a tough world.” The 
wise man assumes and abandons disguise at the right moment. Edgar 
twice resists the temptation to reveal himself, whereas Kent in his 
reckless speech and action almost reveals himself at the wrong moment, 
thus failing to adjust to the conditions of disguise. Kent waits too long 
to remove his disguise; his efforts to reveal himself to Lear come too 
late. ge gee disguise leads to the restoration of order and the vindi- 
cation of his name. Kent’s disguise does not result in effective action 
(e.g., on the heath) and does not lead to the restoration of Lear, Kent's 
presumed purpose for disguise. 


1599. West, Robert H. “Sex and Pessimism in King Lear,” pp. 55-60. 
Lear’s devastating intuition of a “universal — in sex” in IV.vi. cor- 
responds to Gloucester’s intuition that the Gods are like wanton boys. 


Both grow out of the events of the play and both can be mistakenly 
regarded as expressing Shakespeare’s view. If children are like Goneril 
and Regan, the sexual act can be seen only as bestial. But Cordelia 
and Edgar remind us that some children are kind, that “generation is 
not all evil.” This affirmation does not, however, answer such questions 
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as whether God ‘“‘lives’” or whether nature is benign. The play leaves 
us, as all great tragedy must, with an awareness of the existence of 
good but also with “an impression of mystery, of unfathomed being.” 


1600. Reed, Robert R., Jr. ‘The Probable Origin of Ariel,” pp. 61-65. 
The probable origin is Shrimp, the magician’s apprentice, in Munday’s 
- a Kent. Shrimp has some of the characteristics of an aerial spirit: 
¢ can move instantaneously from place to place and he can become 
invisible. Two of Ariel’s magical feats are precise parallels to those of 
Shrimp. In invisible form both seduce characters to follow them by 
playing upon a pipe and both, by their music, are able to lull some 
members of a group to sleep without affecting the others present. How- 
ever, Ariel goes ra beyond Shrimp in the comprehensiveness of his 
powers. 


1601. Southam, B. C. “Shakespeare’s Christian Sonnet? Number 146,” 
pp. 67-71. Though widely accepted as an unqualified statement of ortho- 
dox Christian belief, the Sonnet presents not the conquest of death 
through the soul’s subjugation of the body, but a humanistic rejection 
of that asceticism which glorifies the spirit at the expense of the “rich- 
ness of sensuous experience.” The third quatrain ironically advises the 
soul to profit by the body’s decline, thus perverting the Christian senti- 
ment which “would have the master succor the servant’ and which 
preaches virtue for its own sake. Such advice leads not to death being 
conquered but to the conquest of the soul “by Death.” 


1602. Williams, G. W. “A New Line of Dialogue in Romeo and 
vagal pp. 84-87. The direction “Away Tybalt” (III.i.93) in Q2 may 
a line spoken by the otherwise mute Petruchio. Some of the argu- 
ments are: this is the only centered exit direction in Q2; “away” as 
the equivalent of “exit” is very unusual; the phrase parallels Benvolio’s 
“Romeo, away” (III.i.133) spoken after Tybalt has been killed. 


1603. Law, R. A. “Richard Ill, IV.iv.201,” pp. 87-88. Elizabeth in 
answering Richard says her daughters “shall be praying nuns, not weep- 
ing queens.” Holinshed mentions that one of the daughters of Edward 
IV became a nun. The fact is mentioned in More’s Richard but not in 
Hall’s chronicle. 


1604. Bowers, R. H. ‘‘Autolycus in 1636,” pp. 88-89. There is an 
Autolycus (Autolicus) in the unprinted pastoral play, The Converted 
Robber. He is a weak replica of Shakespeare’s 


1605. Cutts, J. P. ‘‘Falstaff’s ‘Heauenlie Jewel.’ Incidental Music for 
The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Pp. 89-92. Falstaff’s greeting to Mis- 
tress Ford, ‘“‘Haue I caught heauenlie Jewel?” is the first line of a song 
in Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella. A contemporary setting has been dis- 
covered (printed here). It is likely that Falstaff sang the line in the 
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music of the setting. The line as given in the setting supports the 1602 
Q reading against the F, which inserts “thee” after caught.” 


1606. May, L. F., Jr. “The Figura in Sonnet 106,” pp. 93-94. Accord- 
ing to figural interpretation persons and events of the past are “pro- 
hetic announcements and anticipations’” of later persons and events. 

e diction of Sonnet 106 shows that the “beauty recorded in medieval 
history and literature’ is both an anticipation and prophetic announce- 
ment of the Renaissance beauty of Shakespeare's 


1607. Prager, L. “The Clown in O¢hello,” pp. 94-96. The clown in 
Oth. provides more than comic relief. In his first appearance his 
quibble centers on the theme of cacophony (Othello’s — have 
already been stirred) and he misconstructs a sentence in which the word 
“honest’’ appears. In his second appearance his pun on “‘lie” looks 
ahead to the confusion of Othello when Iago tells him Desdemona has 
lain with Cassio (IV.i.28-38). Is Desdemona guilty of fornication or 


is Iago guilty of falsehood ? 
— Albert Gilman 


_ SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, XXV:2, Winter 1959. 


1608. Nolan, Paul T. “The Way of the World: Congreve's Moment of 
Truth,” pp: 75-95. Until recently most critics agreed that the superiority 
of The Way of the World over Congreve’s earlier plays lay in its surface 
brilliance, but “the present reputation of the play rests on the argument 
that it is Congreve’s . . . honest appraisal of a world he knew, based on 
a morality he both knew and understood, and expressed in an art form 
that grows organically from this morality.” 

— Gene Knepprath 


SPECTRUM, IV:2, Spring-Summer 1960. 


1609. Stephens, Alan. “Donald Davie’s Forests of Lithuania,” pp. 78- 
84. Forests of Lithuania is a rather peculiar adaptation of Adam Michie- 
wicz’s Pan Tadeusz (earlier translated into prose by Noyes). Davie 
has used fragments of the narrative and clothed them in language 
adapted “from certain historical modes of the English lyric.” The result 
is a confusion of techniques and mannerisms which obscures the sub- 
ject, leaving only the indeterminate “mists of a presiding sensibility.” 


1610. Loomis, Edward W. “Three Notes on Plot,” pp. 94-99. (1) The 
absurdity of the prose of Huckleberry Finn anticipates the absurdity with 
which the novel ends despite the momentousness of its plot. (2) James 
Gould Cozzens repeats a basic plot in his best works, but this plot is not 
causally ae 4 or universally significant. ‘‘Cozzens is a better writer 


than {James} Jones in every way that matters, but he has not written any 
single book so strong as From Here to Eternity, which is very brilliantly 
plotted in terms of causal relationships.” (3) “The Notebooks of Henty 
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James preserve the activity of plotting’—from idea to subject to plot 
to meaning. 


1611. Sankey, Benjamin. ‘“‘A Preface to Blake,” pp. 108-112. In his 
non-lyric poems and his paintings and engravings Blake is forced 
to use conceptual media (words and visual symbols) which falsify the 
anti-rationalist arte which he attempts to describe. His lyric 
poems are his major achievement because of “his mastery of the sensuous 
resources of his language, his experiments with metaphor, and his will- 
ingness . . . to accept rigid formal limitations in order to make every 
variation count.” 


1612. Marsh, Robert. ‘Observations on the Criticism of Yvor Winters,” 
pp. 116-118. Winters is opposed to the “new critics” in being concerned 
with the poet as a responsible artisan, not as a victim of “deeper forces 


than the mere intentions and actions of men.” (To be continued) 
— Barbara Paulson 


TRACE, No. 37, May-June 1960. 


1613. Sherry, Ruth Forbes. “Angry Young Men,” Pp. 33-37. The 
reaction of young writers to the modern situation is often despairing, 
nihilistic, angry: ‘“‘youth, having no sure shelter in the traditional God 
of his fathers, is hard beset, descends into a beatnik inferno, escapes by 
whatever means he can.” Contemporary writers, however, as “true 
leaders of thought’ must survive their initial reaction to the world that 
confronts them and set a norm for a creative world. “It is one thing 
to be iconoclastic; but, when the walls of Jericho are down, a new city 


must rise.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


TWAINIAN, 19th Year: No. 2, March-April 1960. 


1614. Hobby, Diana Poteat. ‘“‘Mark Twain’s Letter to the Texas School- 
boy,” pp. 1-3. In 1880, a Dallas, Texas, schoolboy of 12, Watt Bowser, 
sent Mark Twain a “compsition” for his comments, together with a 
letter. Twain replied on March 20, 1880. Brn ag! in answer to a 
question, Twain outlines the conditions under which he ‘“‘would . . . be 
a boy again” (steamboat captain on the Mississippi in a perpetual sum- 
mer), and comments on the boy’s essay and school marks. 


1615. Mack, Effie. ‘Mark Twain in Nevada: A Leaf from the Civil 
War Story,” p. 4. During the Civil War, a Union flag flew on Mt. Da- 
vidson near Virginia City, Nevada. On July 3, 1863, a thundercloud 
obscured the flag from view and the citizens worried that this might 
be 4 “sign of il lightning flash which lit 
up the flag, assured the ace, and pr them for the subsequent 
news that Vicksburg had fallen. — 


— Nelson A. Ault 
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